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The 10-ton truck that weighs 375 tons less 


Whether vou live in a Park Avenue apartment or 
at a prairie whistle stop, every pound of dead 
weight in America’s trucks hits you square in the 
pocketbook. So listen while one truck-trailer manu- 
facturer tells you how he saves you money... 

“Using Aleoa Aluminum for the bodies of our 
big trailers saves about 1,500 pounds on the 
weight”, he says. Now, start figuring... 

“With the trailer making only 100 trips a 
year, that 1,500-pound saving becomes a 150,000- 
pound saving! And, during the first five years of 
operation, you've saved 750,000 pounds—375 


tons of dead weight!” 


ALCOA .... 


in ALUMINUM 


And an even further weight saving comes when 
light, strong truck wheels and axle housings are 
made of Alcoa Aluminum. 

No wonder automotive engineers have worked 
closely with Alcoa for years! Aluminum’s light- 
ness, man-made strength, corrosion resistance, 
and excellent heat behavior all contribute to 
lowering transportation costs. 

That is why you can feel some satisfaction, and 
pat your pocketbook comfortably. every time you 
see the gleam of Alcoa Aluminum on the road. 
ALUMINUM Company OF AmerICcA, 2106 Gulf 


Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in 53 cities. 


ALCOA] 














The goose that lays the golden eggs 


is beginning to realize she is a goose 


HO created 50 million jobs in America? Who paid 
wages so high that the poorest workman could afford 


luxuries even the rich in other countries never had? Who paid 


for the research to develop new postwar products which could 
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be providing greater prosperity than the world ever saw? 


American industry—spurred on by the chance for profit. 





It has paid more taxes, provided more jobs, paid higher 
wages, produced more goods at lower prices, developed more 
national security than any other system in any other time in 


any other part of the world. 


Now this great force which has done all this for America 


is being treated by elements of government and labor as though 





it were an enemy. Industry is told what it must pay but govern- 
ment wants to decide what it can charge; industry managers 
who supply the brains to keep all business going are cut back 
SWASEY and back in profit and the right to manage; a thousand regu- 


Machine Tools lations trip, hamstring and block business progress. The 
Cleveland 





wonder is that American industry and those who own and 


manage it bother to keep on hoping and working. 


It might pay all of us who share in industry’s benefits (all 
129,999,000 of us) to examine the thousand or so who are try- 


ing to kill it. Regardless of their names, the accent is foreign. 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER. FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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STAKE OUT your CLAIM 


in this great industrial empire? 








GOVERNMENT 


OWNED 


SURPLUS PLANTS 





The emergencies of World War II compelled your government to 
build a great industrial empire—production facilities of great 
number and variety. 


With these emergencies ended, your government set out at 
once to offer these war-built plants for sale or lease to private 
enterprise . . . which is as it should be. 


A number of these properties have already been disposed of. 
Others are available . . . still others will be so offered. 


Spotted across the nation (in nearly every state) each of these 
plants possesses specific advantages. Some are large, some small. 
Many represent the very latest in modern structural design and 
equipment. Others, acquired as existing facilities, are varyingly 
less modern. But all are adaptable to some productive use. 

Your government wants to satisfy your needs . . . and liquidate 
its industrial holdings . . . quickly. Accordingly it is offering its 
surplus plants under genuinely flexible conditions and terms. 
All are offered for sale or lease. Many are offered in whole or part. 
Some are designated for multiple tenancy. And credit terms can 
be arranged. 

The unusual flexibility of these conditions and terms is designed 
to help the small business man particularly. As a further aid, 
small business has been given a high priority to purchase these 
plants. Our regional offices will advise you how to obtain this 
priority certification. 

The War Assets Administration invites proposals on all surplus 
plants. Watch this agency's advertising for specific kinds of 
plants. Contact and make known your plant needs to the office 
nearest you TODAY —see listing below. 


‘Write, phone or call for the PLANT- 
FINDER, a fully indexed, descriptive 


catalog of Government-owned plants. 





War ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Principal offices located at: ATLANTA * BOSTON °* CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « DALLAS * DETROIT * KANSAS CITY, MO. 

LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK «+ PHILADELPHIA * PORTLAND, ORE. * RICHMOND ‘+ ST. LOUIS ¢ | SAN FRANCISCO 

Local offices located at: Birmingham * Charlotte * Cincinnati * Denver * Ft. Worth * Helena * Houston ° Jacksonville 

Little Rock * Louisville * Mi polis * Nashville * New Orleans * Oklahoma City * Omaha ° Salt Lake City 
San Antonio * Seattle * Spokane 
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Price controls. The Price Decontrol 
Board scheduled re-examination of the 
need for a return to price ceilings on dairy 
products, so far left uncontrolled. As retail 
meat prices again came under ceilings, OPA 
took these other actions: 

Flour prices were increased 20 cents per 
100 pounds, resulting in a 1 to 2-cent in- 


The March of the News 





take about seven months to complete dis- 
tribution of the bonds to former armed- 
forces enlisted personnel, officials said. 


Labor elections. Collective-bargaining 
elections among employes of atomic-bomb 
plants at Oak Ridge, Tenn., tested the 
organizing campaigns of the American 
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Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations in the South. Em- 
ployes of the largest Oak Ridge plant, that 
of Tennessee Eastman Corp., voted to re- 
main nonunion. The AFL won in the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. plant. The CIO won 
over the AFL in the Carbide and Carbon 
Chemical Corp. plant. 


crease on a 5-pound package of flour 
bought at retail. Bread prices were not ex- 
pected to increase, since they are under a 
temporary increase of 1 cent a loaf granted 
in August. An 18 per cent increase was au- 
thorized in the ceiling price of window and 
picture glass. Ceilings were raised on facial 
tissues, work gloves and certain cotton 
rugs, and abolished altogether on a wide 
assortment of articles including baby car- 
riages, lawn mowers, fountain pens, razors 
and razor blades. Increases authorized for 
sugar prices will raise the costs to the con- 
sumer at retail 2 cents a pound. 


Overseas mail. War Department re- 
vised regulations applying to Christmas 
mail for soldiers overseas. Christmas pack- 
ages may be mailed without request slips 
between October 15 and November 15, a 
month later than in the war years 


Crop outlook. A record volume of food 
and livestock-feed crops still is in prospect, 
though adverse weather in some important 
farming areas cut down estimates by 1 per 
cent. Corn is expected to total 3,371,707,- 
000 bushels; wheat, 1,167,319,000 bushels. 
Other record outputs are expected in 
peaches, plums and pears. Average crops 
were reported for oats, rice, potatoes, pea- 
nuts, grapes, cherries and sugar cane. Rela- 
tively low crops are indicated for cotton, 
rye, grain sorghums, flaxseed, buckwheat, 
dry beans, sweet potatoes and pecans. 


Alien property. Action was taken to 
prevent control of U.S. businesses vital to 
defense from again falling into enemy 
hands. Alien Property Custodian James E. 
Markham issued a general order prohibit- 
ing any interest in such enterprises seized 
by APC during the war from being acquired 
by any person not an American national. 


Veterans’ aid. Amputee veterans quali- 
fying for free vehicles from the Govern- 
ment may take their choice of automobile, 
station wagon, jeep, truck or tractor, Vet- 
erans’ Administration ruled. The Govern- 
ment’s part of the cost of the vehicle pro- 
vided cannot exceed $1,600, however. 


Leave payments. The first terminal- 
leave bonds will be issued about Septem- 
ber 18, the Treasury announced. It will 
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nom A new all-time low for Chicago of 1.6 
aD I maternal deaths per 1000 births was 
Scr reached in 1944 and 1945, as the result 
rash of a long-established program of pre- 
ert natal care which has placed Chicago in 
the forefront by comparison with the 
rates of other large cities. . 
= Especially notable are the recent re- 
or sults of Chicago’s diphtheria control 
program, which led to the establish- 
> ment in 1945 of a new all-time low 
‘ death rate of 0.1 per 100,000 popula- 
IN tion. Only 34 cases and 3 deaths were 
aa reported. 
Chicago had one typhoid fever death 
and 13 cases of the disease in 1945— 
TON another all-time low case rate. 
5 For more than a decade, Chicago has 
shown a general reduction in illness 
? and mortality rates related to practi- 
ai cally every disease or condition respon- 
si sive to public health measures. In that 
a time, there were no instances where 
ee - ” ‘ the spread of typhoid fever, tubercu- 
vi Chicago and Northern [llinois losis or diphtheria was traced to milk 
contamination. 
Ohio 2 At the shore of a fresh water body, 
aati _ 4A Healthful Place to Live Chicago has kept its plentiful water 
“ supply safe and adequate despite con- 
For many decades, Chicago and Northern Illinois have _stantly growing demands. Chicago's vast, modern sewer- 
provided unusually healthful living advantages. The age disposal facilities have been planned to keep pace 
notable contributions by the Chicago Board of Health, with the dynamic growth of this area. 
Earn 7 and those of the outlying communities, have attracted These measures for the public health, boldly conceived 
seeeeee 10 nation-wide recognition. and firmly executed, have helped to produce in Chicago 
‘i One of the best reflections of health and medical con- and Northern Illinois an unusually wholesome living 
il trol is the rate of infant mortality. Child-saving depends environment. 
ae 19 upon proper medical and sanitary services during pre- To industry and business seeking locations, a clean 
oie 20 natal and postnatal life. Equally, it depends uponactive, bill of health is only one of the many advantages offered 
sessasen 22 intelligent care by the family. by the Chicago and Northern Illinois territory. As an 
Sata rs Chicago’s infant mortality rate has been the lowest by _ aid to those considering re-location, we have established 
8 comparison with the other largest cities in America for the Territorial Information Department to supply fac- 
many years. The infant death rate in 1945 was 29.6 per tual data concerning this area. This department will 
sesenee 30 1000 live births—again the best record of the larger supply studies in as great detail as is required, confiden- 
a. . Cities in the nation. tially and without charge. 
ined 44 
_— Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of 
aa the United States - World Airport + Inland Waterways » Geographical Center of U. S. Population + 
52 Great Financial Center + The "Great Central Market” » Food Producing and Processing Center » Leader 
pei 54 in lron and Steel Manufacturing » Good Labor Relations Record + 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power -« 
a Tremendous Coal Reserves - Good Government + Good Living » Good Services for Tax Dollars + 
— Send for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages 
sevens 80 
sennenees 84 This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern Llinois. For more information, communicate with she 
io Om TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ulinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 
jegrephi COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY . PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
ag WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY * ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
— 
, 1946 
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Two ways to look for value 
in Fluorescent Lamps 


One way would be to get yourself a battery 
of testing devices like the one above. General 
Electric lamp scientists developed this shadow 
box to check on the double coiled tungsten wire 


.that goes into G-E fluorescent lamp cathodes. 


It helps to eliminate defects that might reduce 
the life or cause end-blackening in the General 


Electric fluorescent lamps you buy. But of course, y) 


you'd have to make hundreds of other tests be- 
sides, to make really sure of getting top value. 
Just to develop the instruments to make these 
tests would take years of research and mil- 
lions of dollars. But since General Electric 
already is doing all these things, the quick way 
to look for fluorescent lamp value is to... 








| 





Insist on the @ monogram on all the 
fluorescent lamps you buy. You can depend 
on the quality of G-E fluorescent lamps, for 
every use in store, office, factory and home. 
*And you can rely on General Electric for 
the latest developments in lamps, because 
General Electric Lamp research is constantly 
at work with one idea in mind—to make 
General Electric lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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P Truman Administration is not doing much to settle an uncertain situation. 

Foreign policy, which seemed to be clearing, is muddied by Mr. Wallace. 

Wage policy is upset by Mr. Steelman's surrender to AFL seamen. 

Price policy wavers between controls and removal of controls. 

Everything points to continued unsettled conditions in the U.S. and in the 
world. It is a prospect that cannot add to business confidence, that leaves no 
firm basis for estimating costs or prices or production or markets. A shake-out, 
an adjustment that may be sharp, is increasingly probable in 12 months or less. 




















Strikes are placed at a premium by the Government decision in shipping. 

AFL Seamen won everything they asked by striking against a wage order issued 
by the National Wage Stabilization Board. 

CIO Seamen were quick to take the cue. They struck for the same wage scale. 

The example is not to be ignored by other unions. Seamen have demonstrated 
that the Administration will yield if unions are strong enough and tough enough. 

CIO Electrical Workers now are preparing to make new wage demands, although 
the electrical manufacturing industry is just settling down after a strike. 

Packinghouse Workers have wage demands pending. 

Automobile Workers warn that they, too, may seek cost-of-living raises. 

Oil Workers are following the same line of action. 

A second round of wage demands, likely to be accompanied by strikes, appears 
to be definitely promised. Wage settlements earlier in the year, generally grant- 
ing increases of 18% cents an hour, brought labor peace for less than nine months. 
The outlook is that the whole experience might be repeated. 

















Profits get secondary consideration in Administration decisions. 
Ship operators, who might have wanted rate increases to offset wage raises, 
apparently are foreclosed from seeking this relief by the Steelman decision. 





the Subsidized shipping companies, however, probably can get higher subsidies. 
nd The shipping decision looks like the same story of squeezing profits to sat- 
for isfy worker demands. It was tried in other industries and failed. 

—" Prices and costs, in fact, are still out of line. The spread between costs 





and prices still is much narrower than before the war for most manufacturers. 








~ Prices and incomes also are getting out of line. This is a signal that the 
present consumer buying spree may be choked off a few months hence. 

itly Wage raises to compensate for higher living costs, however, promise to lead 

ake to still higher prices, which would further complicate the sales outlook. 

per. Maladjustments in costs and prices, and in prices and incomes, are signs 


that the present boom may be heading for a relapse before many months. Evidence 
accumulates that disparities must be corrected before a stable basis can be found 
on which industry and labor can proceed to a steady high level of output. 


Building industry may be the one to watch for a signal of a downturn. 
Construction costs are sending prices out of reach for many buyers. 
Material scarcities are adding to builders' discouragements. 

A decline in building activity might result from these trends. And a drop 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~- (Continued) 


in construction would be likely to bring about a general adjustrent. 
These additional warnings are seen by Government officials: 
Retailers are advised to go slowly in stocking up expensive inventories. 
Farm-product prices are expected to drop after this year's harvest. 
Soft goods show signs of being enough to fill demand at current prices. 





Foreign affairs are jolted by latest trends inside the Administration. 

Secretary of State Byrnes just got through teljiing Russia that the U.S. 
opposed continued division of Germany into watertight zones. 

U. S.-British line-up against Russian exvansion was strenrthening in the 
Mediterranean, in the Middle East, in the Balkans and Derdanelles. 

Eastern Europe's domination by Russia also was frowned uvon. 

And Mr. Byrnes has told the U.S. people that he considers Pussian policies 
to be the biggest stumbling blocks in settling peace terms for It2lv, for 
Rumania, for Bulgaria, for Austria. That is why the Paris Conference was held. 

Secretary of Commerce Wallace now suggests this policy: 

No U.S. interference with Russian policies in Eastern Eurone. 

No U.S. support for "British imperialism" in the Middle Est. 

Acceptance of Russian control and "socialization" of Eastern Germany. 

A_peace between Russia and the U.S. as a prelude to world peace. 

Undertones of the Wallace speech appear to run counter to the nolicv that 
Secretary Byrnes has been following, a policv that was believed to have been 
Supported by the White House and by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

President Truman, furthermore, says he read and approved the Wallace talk. 

These developments cannot help but confuse the foreien offices of other 
countries. Thev promise to comvlicate Mr. Bvrres's problems in Paris, to raise 
questions about where the United States actually does stand on world issues. 




















U.S. domestic developments also have caused e::citement abroad. 

Stock-market_ crash revives foreign fears of a U.S. denression. 

Labor strife is interpreted as a weakness in so)ving postwar problems. 

Price rises are viewed as leading to inflation thet will end in collapse. 

Foreign concern with U.S. internal problems reflects the dependence of the 
Western world on the United States. Western Eurone and South American welfare 
are tied to this country's trade and production policies. 

Doubts now are arising about U.S. ability to lead the world financially. 
In London the "Economist" calls attention to U.S. instabilitv, and in Australia 
the Melbourne "Age" voices misgivings about U.S. financial leadership. 

These are samples of foreign interest in U.S. prosperity. 








Actually, a setback in the U.S., if it comes, promises to be short lived. 

Farm prices would get Government support to prevent a drastic collapse. 

Wage-rate declines would be resisted by unions. 

Unemployment benefits would support purchasing power somewhat. 

Price controls would end, since they no longer would be needed. 

Basically, over the long terms, for three to five years, the automobile 
industry and the building industry appear able to support high production. 











Domestic politics also should not be overlooked in this period. 

Secretary Wallace's speech, after all, was a campaign utterance. 

President Truman is concentrating on political problems. 

Labor votes are being sought as the mainstay of Democratic strength. 

Until November, most Administration moves will have a political twist. 

The Democratic Party, moreover, is worried about its prospects, is on the 
defensive. Chances remain better than 50-50 that Republicans will win the House. 

The atmosphere should clear after the elections. 

















See also pages 13, 15, 20, 64, 69. 
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Yes, when one businessman asks another: “Which 
company will do the best job for me on all insurance 
covering employees?”... 


WHY? 


The most frequent answer is: ““The Travelers.” 


Because it means better handling of ali 
the complex and varied forms of employee 
insurance. Travelers men are experienced 
and have the background that can be 
found only in an organization which 
pioneered in Workmen’s Compensation 
and Group Insurance. 


Because lower insurance rates, as well as 
employee and public goodwill, often re- 
sult from the safety engineering and sick- 
ness prevention services of The Travelers. 


Because you and your business organi- 
zation benefit from the intelligent han- 
dling of employee claims. The broad ex- 


perience of Travelers claim men is a 
definite help to you at all times. The 
Travelers country-wide organization 
may be of untold value at any time. 
These Travelers claim men each year 
pay more than half a million employee 
claims which involveinjury, illness, death, 
surgery, and hospitalization. 


Because a plan that meets your business 
needs now, and that can be revised from 
time to time as these needs or conditions 
change, can be developed best by your 
own insurance broker or a Travelers 
agent, working with the specialized ex- 
perts of The Travelers. 


On all forms of Employee Insurance, you will 
be well served by The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 











“G &p Nature drive out 
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"CS with Absorbine 
@® Painful, aching muscles often 
follow unaccustomed exercise. 
Fatigue acids may have settled 
in them. That’s why they hurt! 
But you can help nature help 
you by rubbing those sore mus- 
cles with Absorbine Jr. Increas- 
ing local circulation in those areas 
will bring a supply of fresh blood 
which helps carry fatigue acids 
away and your stiff, weary mus- 
cles limber up again. 
It’s grand relief! 
Keep Absorbine Jr. 
on hand at all times. 
$1.25 a bottle at 
your drugstore. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN sometimes get excess-profits 
tax relief on the basis of “abnormal” in- 
come resulting from development of a new 
product. In one case involving the profit- 
able sale of a new product, the U.S. Tax 
Court overrules the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue in his contention that the 
added income was not abnormal because 
the company v~ ally spent large sums on 
experimentation and research. 


YOU CANNOT look for any early re- 
laxation of Government controls over 
scrap iron and steel. The Office of Price 
Administration announces that current 
price ceilings are not expectxd to be 
changed for at least six months, except for 
an incentive price increase on cast-iron 
scrap. At the same time, the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration is applying inven- 
tory controls for dealers in scrap. 


YOU CAN possibly buy certain scarce 
materials, including lead, copper, tin and 
zinc, from Government stockpiles. CPA is- 
sues rules under which the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. can sell 33 strategic items. 
Purchasers of scarce materials must show 
what use will be made of the materials, 
their present supplies on hand, and why 
they cannot get the items elsewhere. 


YOU CANNOT count on getting draft 
deferment for a key employe if you delay 
too long in starting proceedings. Govern- 
ment agencies in charze of certifying es- 
sential workers for occupational deferment 
point out that employers should get their 
paper work cleared before the employes 
receive instructions to report for induction. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes take an income 
tax deduction, as a necessary business ex- 
pense, for the cost of repairing the heat- 
ing system and other installations in a 
business property in which you are a ten- 
ant. Such deductions are approved by the 
United States Tax Court for one taxpayer 
whose lease stipulates that he bear the 
expense of these repairs. Certain other 
costs for new installations, however, are 
disallowed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now sell motorcycles and 
certain heavy trucks without regard to 


and administrative decisions: 


price ceilings. Price controls over these 
items are suspended by OPA. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect an early end of 
all wartime restrictions on the styling of 
women’s clothing. CPA decides that these 
style controls should be removed gradual- 
ly, rather than abruptly. 


YOU CANNOT refuse to re-employ a 
veteran at his old job on the ground that 
you no longer operate a. night shift, on 
which he was working when :nducted into 
service. A federal district court holds that 
discontinuance of a night shift does not 
deprive a veteran of his re-employment 
rights under the Selective Service Act if 
he can be given the same sort of job on 
another shift. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy Japanese raw silk from 
the U.S. Commercial Co., a subsidiary of 
the RFC. The company is offering about 
5,000 bales of silk at an auction sale in 
New York City. Conditions of sales are 


fixed by RFC. 


YOU CANNOT avoid additional in 
come tax liability by writing on your tax 
check the notation “income tax in full.” 
The United States Tax Court rules that 
acceptance by a tax collector of a check 
with such a notation does not bar later 
action to recover a deficiency in the tax 
payment. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a veteran of World War 
II, buy from the War Assets Administra- 
tion certain small lots of surplus items 
valued at less than $100. Under a new 
order, these small lots will-be turned over 
to WAA for disposal, rather than being 
disposed of by the owning agencies, which 
gave no buying preference to veterans. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect an increase any 
time soon in the number of new automo: 
biles and trucks that can be exported. 
CPA emphasizes that it will continue its 
policy of strict controls over export of 
these vehicles. Under CPA _ regulations, 
automobile manufacturers are allowed to 
send to foreign countries only a small per- 
centage of their total output. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Toe Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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REGISTRATIONS SHOW 1 











One big reason— 
FORD AXLES STAND UP! 








ONLY in a Ford Truck will you find all these long- 
life features: your choice of two great truck engines, 
the 100-H.P. V-8 or 90-H.P. Six—triple-life Silvaloy 
V-8 rod bearings—Flightlight aluminum alloy, 4-ring 
pistons—efficient air- and oil-filtering—full pressure 
lubrication—heavy channel section frames, doubled 
between springs in heavy duty models—semi- 
centrifugal clutch—big hydraulic brakes, with non- 
warping, score-resistant cast drum faces for maxi- 


MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE 
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— OPERATORS KNOW IT! 
ahem stn scat i ne 
Van Body by 
WATKINS 
BODY CORP., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Ford Truck axle shafts carry no weight load, because 
ALL Ford Trucks have 34-floating or full-floating 
axles. All weight stresses are carried on the axle 
housing—none on the shafts—minimizing shaft 
breakage. Driving pinion is straddle-mounted on 3 
large roller bearings, maintaining positive mesh with 
ring gear—no destructive springing away under 
stress. Differentials have 4 sturdy pinions, even in 
light duty chassis, spreading the load and strain. 





mum life. More than 50 such long-life features 
contribute to Ford Truck endurance . . . and that 
endurance is proved by the fact that 7 out of 11 
of all Ford Trucks built since 1928 are still in use. 
See your Ford Dealer! 


FORD TROCKS 


TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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Take a letter from A/ to Z 


Wren you turn the telephone 
dial you are taking control of one 
of the world’s largest and most in- 
genious machines. 

It is a giant mechanical brain 
which remembers and passes along 
the letters and the numbers you 
select. It sets up traffic lights to 
hold the road open, and reports 
back if the telephone you want to 
reach is busy. 


Dial has made great strides in 


recent years, but greater things are 
in store. 


Some day, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories will make it possible for you 
to dial across the United States as 
simply and promptly as you dial a 
neighbor now. 


All of this is part and parcel of the 
over-all Bell Laboratories program 
—to help the Bell System keep on 
giving you the world’s finest 
telephone service. 
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WHAT IS SLOWING BUSINESS: 
DANGER SIGNALS FOR U.S. 


Persistent Labor Troubles and Uncertain Costs 


Signs that go with break 
in stock market to cause 
fears of industrial decline 


Trouble spots in the nation’s business 
picture suddenly are getting attention. 
Confidence that the United States some- 
how would solve its postwar problems 
is beginning to weaken. The expectation 
of a boom, solidly based on huge de- 
mand backed by equally large purchas- 
ing power and high savings, is being 
questioned. 

The signal to examine the country’s busi- 
ness underpinning was flashed by the drop 
in the stock market. Security prices had 
been in a gentle decline through the sum- 
mer, but after Labor Day they plum- 
meted. Business observers recalled how 
stocks dropped six months before the crash 
of 1921, and how the stock market antici- 
pated the setback in 1938. Few experts 
would forecast that these experiences are 
to be repeated, and fewer still will attempt 
to explain the selling wave in securities. 
But a search for trouble spots in the U.S. 
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—Justus in Minneapolis Star 
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economy reveals a number of causes for 
concern. 

Earnings of the big mass producers are 
not yet favorable. A period of losses was 
expected during reconversion, but six 
months ago, that period was expected to be 
ending by this time. Now a return to 
profitable levels of production appears to 
be several months away for many impor- 
tant industries. 

The automobile industry, for example, 
now advances estimates of peak produc- 
tion to early in 1948, whereas once this in- 
dustry expected to produce 6,000,000 cars 
in 1947. The steel industry and the rail- 
roads show operating losses for the first 
six months of this year. 

Profit margins, moreover, are narrower 
than they were before the war. In 1941, 
manufacturing industries registered a 6 per 
cent return on sales, but now the margin 
is little more than 3 per cent. A high vol- 
ume of sales might justify much narrower 
margins, but that volume is not yet defi- 
nite for automobiles and other durable 
goods. 

Labor troubles also are slow to sub- 
side. After the strike wave that plagued 
the automobile, steel, coal, electrical goods, 
and mining industries early in the year, a 
period of labor peace was expected. Now 
the outlook is doubtful. 

The shipping strike adds to the impres- 
sion that unions can get what they want 
if they strike—if not from industry, 
then through pressure on the Govern- 
ment. Rumors that organized labor was 
preparing for another round of wage in- 
creases once were discounted, but now 
they are believed. 

Productive efficiency is another head- 
ache to producers. The automobile indus- 
try reports that workers are not turning 
out as much in an hour of effort as before 
the war. The steel industry makes the same 
report. Government figures indicate that 
efficiency still is below the level of 1941 
for factories and well below the point 
reached during the years of top war pro- 
duction. 

Managements are inclined to charge 
workers with primary responsibility for 


of Materials 

















“HIT AN AIR POCKET, BUD?” 


lagging efficiency. Unions tend to charge 
bad management in arranging production 
lines, schedules and the flow of materials. 
All these factors influence efficiency, but 
the fact remains that output per hour 
continues to lag. 

Costs continue to be uncertain. Basic 
wage scales are threatened with another 
upset. Raw-material prices continue to 
fluctuate, and normal supply channels are 
clogged and disrupted. One automobile 
company, for example, sent to India to get 
burlap for seat backing, and to the West 
Coast to get pig iron for castings, although 
pig-iron production is centered in the Mid- 
west. Another company shifted from fabric 
to imitation leather for seat covers. 

This search for supplies is typical of 
industry in general, but it adds to costs. 
Manufacturers also are resorting to new 
materials, which often adds further to 
operation costs both because of price and 
because of changes in method. Aluminum, 
for example, is replacing scarce steel and 
copper in many products. Plastics are be- 
ing tried instead of metals. 

Uncertain earnings, uncertain costs and 
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disturbed labor relations are direct handi- 
caps to production plans and direct threats 
te the high and steady volume of output 
that was generally expected to take hold 
by this time. There also are indirect in- 
fluences that are beginning to cloud busi- 
ness prospects. 

Prices, which have been rising steadily, 
now show some signs of turning down. 
Farm commodities are believed to have 
passed their peak. When the record grain 
crop is harvested, a price drop is expected. 
And a drop in farm prices often has been 
a signal for a general decline in the price 
level. 

A possible downtrend in prices may in- 
duce more cautious buying policies by 
business and industry. Dealers, for ex- 
ample, may be less eager to build up in- 
ventories, and manufacturers, whose in- 
ventories are rising, would face losses if 
prices decline. 

Signs, moreover, are appearing that 
current prices are cutting consumer 
buying. 

The volume of goods being sold at retail 
has been declining since February. The de- 
cline has occurred to date only among non- 
durable goods—clothing, food and drug- 
store sales. The drop in the volume of 
clothing is likely to be an indication that 
unsatisfied demands now are being filled, 
but the decline in food-store and drugstore 
sales is more probably a sign that prices 
are forcing buyers to curtail. A drop in the 
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business of eating and drinking places 
strengthens this view. 

The sales volume of refrigerators, house- 
hold furnishings, automobiles, radios and 
other durable goods shows a steady in- 
crease. But prices have not advanced as 
much on these products as on food and 
clothing. Further price rises in this area 
might lead to the same results. 

A setback in building is considered 
to be a growing possibility because of cur- 
rent high prices. Most new houses cannot 
now be sold at prices that the ordinary 
family can afford to pay. Construction 
costs also can be expected to discourage 
building for rental income from apart- 
ments, hotels, or family dwellings. 

Sales of old houses are reported to have 
slackened in recent weeks, and, in several 
cities, prices are said to be lower. This may 
be a sign that the peak has passed in real 
estate values. 

Established contractors and experienced 
builders are reported to be hesitating to 
accept contracts because of labor short- 
ages, uncertain costs and lack of steady 
sources of supply. In order to be sure of 
recovering the outlay, sales prices for fin- 
ished homes and other buildings have to be 
quoted at a high enough figure to cover all 
contingencies. And that makes final buyers 
hesitate. 

A temporary relapse in building activity 
is considered likely before stable price con- 
ditions return to the industry. That would 





mean slackened demand for lumber, brick, 
pipe, plumbing fixtures and other con- 
struction materials, until prices adjust 
themselves. A decline in building activity, 
thus, would lead to a setback for many 
industries. 

These uncertainties cloud the business 
outlook and are prompting examinations 
beyond the current volume of production. 
Output at present is at a record peacetime 
level and is climbing, but doubts are grow- 
ing about the prospect of maintaining pres- 
ent production trends without adjustments 
that might be painful. 

Government policies, also, cloud the 
picture. Investors do not know whether 
general interest rates are to be allowed to 
rise or not—a decision that is up to the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board— 
and that decision, in turn, will affect pri- 
vate investment policies. 

Government controls also follow an un- 
certain course. Price policy remains to be 
clarified, and the Government sometimes 
abandons and then reimposes controls over 
materials, as in housing. Finally, the out- 
look that taxes will remain close to war- 
time levels is strengthened by the pros- 
pect that military strength now must be 
maintained through the world. 

The period of adjustment, if it comes, is 
expected to be short-lived, however. Basi- 
cally, this country and the world have 
needs that will require years of high pro- 
duction to fill. 
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FUTURE OF CEILINGS ON WAGES: 
MORE PLEAS FOR EXEMPTIONS 


AFL Seamen’s Strike Settlement as Basis for Other Special Demands 


Dissatisfaction of WSB 
members over trends in 
stabilization program 


Unions once again have demonstrated 
the value of getting tough with the Gov- 
ernment. Seamen of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in winning their strike 
against the National Wage Stabilization 
Board, have profited from the teachings of 
the coal miners, the steelworkers and the 
railroad workers before them. The lesson 
they have learned is that a union with a 
strong grip on a vital industry can win out 
in a showdown with the Government. if 
the union is willing to strike long enough. 

In coming up with a solution for the 
AFL maritime strike, after ocean shipping 
had been at a standstill for more than a 
week, the Government followed strategy 
that has been used more than once since 
it undertook to control wages and prices 
during the war. That strategy is to find a 
way to circumvent or change the wage 
rules of the moment while continuing the 
basic controls. The result has been to 
leave officials responsible for stabilizing 
wages with a weakened set of controls. 
The present solution of the shipping strike 
is no exception. 

Wage stabilization, greatly modified 
from that in effect during the war, is not 
to be abandoned as the result of the mari- 
time settlement, but it will be more shaky 


than it was before the settlement. There 
will continue to be a Wage Stabilization 
Board, even though a change in member- 
ship may be made necessary by resigna- 
tions. If industry and labor members de- 
cide to resign, as they have threatened to 
do, the Board probably will be reconsti- 
tuted with members representing only the 
public. Partial wage controls are scheduled 
te stay until price controls are terminated. 
The wage line is bent, but not broken. 

At issue in the AFL Seamen’s strike 
was the question of how far the Govern- 
ment should go in disapproving wage in- 
creases that have been worked out between 
unions and employers, if those increases 
are to require higher prices or higher rates. 
In this case, the union had won wage 
boosts up to $27.50 a month, but the Wage 
Stabilization Board held that only $17.50 
of this amount could be approved under its 
stabilization rules, unless the shippers were 
willing to absorb the entire cost of the in- 
crease without passing it on in the form of 
an increase in rates. Such an increase, the 
Board held, would be inflationary. 

The unions demanded the full amount of 
the agreement they had worked out 
through bargaining. A number of private 
shipping lines agreed to absorb the cost of 
the full wage increase for sailors on pri- 
vately owned ships without asking Gov- 
ernment approval of higher freight rates. 
But the situation was complicated by the 
fact that many of the ships involved were 


Government owned, though operated by 
private companies. The Maritime Commis- 
sion, as agent of the Government, was un- 
able to join with the private operators in 
agreeing to absorb the wage bill because 
of stabilization rules requiring WSB ap- 
proval of any wage increases that involved 
added costs to the Government. 

That was where the White House 
stepped in. Stabilization Director John R. 
Steelman amended the wage regulations to 
permit Government agencies—in this case 
the Maritime Commission—to pay the 
same wages as private operators. This en- 
abled the Government to pay the full 
amount of the increases without WSB ap- 
proval. 

Special cases. This amendment was 
“tailored” to fit the shipping industry 
alone, and is not likely to apply to disputes 
in any other industry. It did, however, 
establish a precedent that immediately 
prompted the CIO National Maritime Un- 
ion to demand the same settlement granted 
the AFL workers. It is likely, also, to 
prompt other unions with wage demands 
that cannot be approved under’ existing 
rules to expect the Government to change 
the-rules to fit their cases. For example: 

The CIO sailors, under the leadership of 
NMU President Joseph Curran, went on 
strike within hours after the Steelman set- 
tlement plan for the AFL Seamen was an- 
nounced. The CIO group, which had been 
limited earlier by the Wage Stabilization 








—Harris & Ewing 


SHIPPING-STRIKE HEARING OF THE WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD 
For industry: Cannon, Barrett; for the public: Chairman Wirtz, Garman; for labor: Shipley, Mason 
... after the settlement, the wage line was bent, but not broken 
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Board to increases of $17.50 a month, de- 
manded that it, too, be paid the $22.50 
maximum awarded the rival AFL union. 
This brought a temporary continuation of 
the shipping tie-up, since AFL workers 
agreed to respect CIO picket lines. 

CIO West Coast Longshoremen, head- 
ed by Harry Bridges, are out to get wage 
increases above the limit now allowable 
under the stabilization rules. Their present 
contract expires on September 30 and they 
are threatening to strike. Dock owners 
have offered to arbitrate the dispute, and 
this may prove acceptable to Mr. Bridges, 
but any pay raise won undoubtedly will 
run into resistance of the stabilizers. 

Meat packing. Three groups of unions 
—AFL, CIO, and Independent—are ne- 
gotiating with the meat-packing industry 
for wage increases and other concessions. 
Wage-increase demands up to now have 
been played down in favor of a demand 


awaiting development of CIO policy. Most 
oil contracts can be reopened if the union 
decides to go after a new wage boost. 

CIO Auto Workers, who are reopening 
their contract with the Chrysler Corp., 
are watching price trends for a while before 
framing new demands. Union officials claim 
that a majority of automobile contracts 
can be reopened on 30 or 60 days’ notice, 
but up to now there has been no other 
move to reopen. United Auto Workers 
officials are not eager for another series of 
strikes such as the General Motors walk- 
out of last spring, but the next 60 days 
may see a strong demand by local unions 
for more pay. Here, again, the WSB would 
face a major test. (See page 79.) 

The wage-policy crisis brought on by 
the shipping strike came at a time when 
labor leaders such as CIO President Philip 
Murray and AFL President William Green 
were urging unions to be careful not to 





HARRY BRIDGES AND JOE CURRAN 
-.. anew rule for every case? 


for a guaranteed annual wage. The CIO 
union, however, is asking for a cost-of-liv- 
ing bonus that amounts to a wage increase. 
The meat-packing unions already have re- 
ceived all the increases they are entitled 
to under present stabilization rules, but 
they now can be expected to insist upon 
special treatment from the Government, 
in view of the AFL Seamen’s case. 

CIO Electrical Workers are out to break 
the stabilization line with demands for sub- 
stantial wage increases when present con- 
tracts expire. Most of them have had the 
full increase allowable under present rules, 
so any new demands will be a challenge to 
the Government’s ability to hold the line. 
Contracts in major plants have some time 
to run. 

CIO Oil Workers, through their officers, 
are talking about another round of in- 
creases, but they have been holding back, 
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get the country involved in a second post- 
war series of strikes. But Mr. Green 
backed the AFL Seamen in their strike 
against the wage rules and went so far as 
to poll the members of the AFL executive 
council on the question of withdrawing 
the AFL representative from the WSB. 
John L. Lewis, the Miners’ president who 
once again is a power in AFL councils, was 
influential in the AFL agitation to quit the 
Board. He has been a consistent foe of all 
Government wage controls. 

Industry members of the Board also 
have been talking withdrawal for some 
time, but President Truman persuaded 
them to stay on for a while. In addition, 
W. Willard Wirtz, Chairman of the Board 
and one of its two public members, is 
anxious to return to his former duties as 
teacher of law at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. (See page 82.) He probably will re- 

















HOME TO ROOST? 


main at his present post for the time 
being, but his tenure is likely to be short. 

This rather unstable situation so far 
as the make-up of the Board is concerned 
was not helped by the White House action 
in amending the stabilization rules to give 
the AFL Seamen what they wanted. The 
Board had refused to reverse its decision 
in the case, at the risk of continuance of 
the strike, and the White House solution 
was not too well received by the Board 
members. 

But, further than that, the solution of 
the maritime case is likely to have an un- 
stabilizing effect upon labor relations. It 
is certain to bring demands for special 
treatment from other unions. Indirectly, 
if a new outbreak of strikes occurs, it also 
will add to the pressure on Congress for 
labor-control legislation. 
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LOOK OUT! 
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*FROM A SERIES OF HISTORIC PRINTS DESIGNED FOR 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S TRIUMPHAL ARRIVAL AT PHILADELPHIA FROM EUROPE, SEPTEMBER 14, 1786* 


A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER 


“ 
~*~ 
, y Se landed at Market Street wharf, where we 
Ce 

CI) 
») were received by a crowd of people with huzzas, 


and accompanied by acclamations quite to my door...” 


—ENTRY IN FRANKLIN'S JOURNAL SEPTEMBER 14, 1786 


Nurtured by the congenial atmosphere of Colonial 
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Philadelphia, great personalities flowered. They created 
proud traditions, such as that famed heritage of 
hospitality, sustained today by Philadelphia Blend, 
“The Heritage Whisky.’ Here is a whisky of noble 
character, mild, and of winning flavor. You might 


justly reserve such whisky for special occasions, yet you 


can afford to enjoy Philadelphia, regularly and often. 








Continental Distilling Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘PHILADELPHIA’ —VHE HERITAGE WHISKY—FAMOUS SINCE 1894 


86.8 PROOF « 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
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Federal was cited four 
times for its excellence in 
war production—building 
trucks of all types for the 
Armed Services 


eee 





FEDERALS HAVE WON. « .« 
By Costing Le55 to Kun! 


For 36 years Federal has been building 
trucks that have enjoyed an outstanding 
reputation for ruggedness, dependability, 
low upkeep cost, long life and bed-rock 
operating economy. 

Men in a position to judge—fleet owners, 
maintenance superintendents, service me- 
and drivers—have 
TRUCK CO. 


dispatchers 
MOTOR 


chanics, 
FEDERAL 


learned by keeping comparative cost 
records, checking lay-up time, servicing and 
running costs that Federal Trucks have those 
qualities of endurance, economy and rug- 
ged all-truck performance that insure 
owner satisfaction. 

That’s why so many truck users now say: 
“Toss the Tough Jobs to Federal.” 


° DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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WHY THIRD ATOMIC TEST IS O| 


Reluctance to Tie Up Naval Forces in Period of Interr \ 


Technical problems that 
are still unsolved for the 
deep-water experiment 


A terse announcement from the White 
House has postponed indefinitely the third 
atomic-bomb test, which was scheduled for 
next spring at Bikini. What lies behind this 
decision is connected with America’s future 
defenses and with expected international 
tensions during the coming 12 months. 

Just why the postponement was ordered, 
when both the Army and Navy previously 
favored holding the deep-under-water 
experiment, involves these considerations: 

National security, in the view of Presi- 
dent Truman and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
would be endangered at a time when the 
world situation is far from settled, if the 
test were to be held on schedule. 

Scientists, including a large portion of 
this country’s top nuclear physicists, would 
be engaged in testing the underwater blast, 
and would be 4,000 miles away at Bikini 
instead of at work on much-needed research 
here at home. Under the new plan, many 
of these scientists will be busy perfecting 
rocket missiles to supplement use of the 
atomic bomb, a job considered more impor- 
tant than the test at this time. 

Skilled seamen, too, would be monopo- 
lized by Operation Crossroads when they 
might be needed for other naval functions, 
such as backing up U.S. foreign policy 
with cruises to the world’s trouble spots. 
Virtually all experienced submarine per- 
sonnel, for example, were to have assembled 
at Bikini for the underwater test, so that 
almost no submarines could have been 
used elsewhere for security purposes. 

Moreover, the recent $650,000,000 cut in 
naval appropriations for the coming year 
caused a virtual stoppage in Navy recruit- 
ing, with the result that more personnel 
would not be available to perform normal 
duties if most of the experienced sailors 
were to be occupied with the third atomic- 
bomb test, designated as “Test Charley.” 

Military funds, cut substantially at a 
time when security needs remain great, 
could not afford the $35,000,000 cost of the 
third test if planned Army and Navy ac- 
tivities and occupation duties are to be 
carried out, the Joint Chiefs feel. This 
involves more than money: Operating ex- 
penses for “Test Charley” would have to 
come out of funds allotted for such things 
as Arctic test maneuvers, joint training 
programs, research programs and_ plane 
building, which means that these things 
would have to be cut considerably if the 
test were held. 
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ADMIRAL BLANDY & THE ATOMS 
“Test Charley’’ would wait for the world to settle a bit 


Technical problems. Another consid- 
eration of the Joint Chiefs is the complex- 
ity of problems involved in exploding an 
atomic bomb some 3,000 feet below the 
ocean’s surface. How to lower such a bomb 
to the right spot while it is subject to un- 
dersea crosscurrents, and how to make it 
withstand the terrific pressures at that 
depth—estimated at about 12,000 pounds 
per square inch—still are not worked out. 
Nor has the intricate matter of detonating 
the bomb at such a depth from a surface 
vessel been solved. 

But all of these technical phases of ex- 
ploding the bomb are theoretically possible 
of solution by using principles of the bathy- 
sphere or pressure-detonated depth bombs, 
and the Navy believes they could have been 
worked out in time for the scheduled ex- 
plosion. These problems were not the prime 
reason for postponement of the test. 

Results of Tests A and B, held at 
Bikini during the summer, also were in- 
volved in the decision to postpone Test C. 
These results, still being tabulated, will 
give the answer to many questions that 
were to be solved by next year’s atomic 
experiment. From the second test, for in- 
stance, scientists now may estimate the 
power of water to transmit an underwater 
atomic blast to ships’ hulls, the primary 
data expected from Test C. 

Results already obtained cannot them- 
selves tell just what would happen in a 
deep-underwater test—that test was to 
have produced the largest amount of scien- 
tific data of the three—but they are com- 


plete enough for approximations, the Joint 
Chiefs believe. 

Prospects, then, are that the deep-un- 
derwater test still will be held, in order to 
get the exact measurements on which to 
base future planning of the Navy, but it 
will not be held until the present risk to 
national security declines. 

This conclusion is supported by the com- 
ment of Vice Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, 
commanding officer of Operation Cross- 
roads, who said upon his return from 
Bikini: “We'll regret it if we don’t stage 
the third test. The deep-underwater ex- 
plosion will give the bomb its full poten- 
tial power.” 

Of the significance of the first two tests, 
he added: “TI believe that if there is atomic 
warfare in the future, naval war will not be 
exempt from it ... The ships, weapons and 
tactics of sea fighting may change radi- 
cally, and we should always take the lead 
in such things. But I can visualize traffic 
on the sea for a long time yet, even in war, 
and therefore fighting on the sea.” 

In brief, the third atom-bomb test at 
Bikini, which was expected to supplement 
findings of the first two with a maximum 
amount of scientific data, has been post- 
poned chiefly because of the danger to 
military security m tying up the needed 
technical man power and equipment at 
this time. This, coupled with the high cost 
of such a test, means that, while the third 
experiment still is in the offing, the United 
States will conduct no further atomic tests 
until the world situation settles down a bit. 
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Federal was cited four 
times for its excellence in 
war production—building 
trucks of all types for the 
Armed Services 








FEDERALS HAVE WON «< « « 


By Costing Less to Kun! 


For 36 years Federal has been building 
trucks that have enjoyed an outstanding 
reputation for ruggedness, dependability, 
low upkeep cost, long life and bed-rock 
operating economy. 

Men in a position to judge—fleet owners, 
maintenance superintendents, service me- 
chanics, dispatchers and drivers—have 
FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO, 


learned by keeping comparative cost 
records, checking lay-up time, servicing and 
running costs that Federal Trucks have those 
qualities of endurance, economy and rug- 
ged _ all-truck performance that insure 
owner satisfaction. 
That’s why so many truck users now say: 
“Toss the Tough Jobs to Federal.” 

e DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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WHY THIRD ATOMIC TEST IS OFF 


Reluctance to Tie Up Naval Forces in Period of International Tension 


Technical problems that 
are still unsolved for the 
deep-water experiment 


A terse announcement from the White 
House has postponed indefinitely the third 
atomic-bomb test, which was scheduled for 
next spring at Bikini. What lies behind this 
decision is connected with America’s future 
defenses and with expected international 
tensions during the coming 12 months. 

Just why the postponement was ordered, 
when both the Army and Navy previously 
favored holding the deep-under-water 
experiment, involves these considerations: 

National security, in the view of Presi- 
dent Truman and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
would be endangered at a time when the 
world situation is far from settled, if the 
test were to be held on schedule. 

Scientists, including a large portion of 
this country’s top nuclear physicists, would 
be engaged in testing the underwater blast, 
and would be 4,000 miles away at Bikini 
instead of at work on much-needed research 
here at home. Under the new plan, many 
of these scientists will be busy perfecting 
rocket missiles to supplement use of the 
atomic bomb, a job considered more impor- 
tant than the test at this time. 

Skilled seamen, too, would be monopo- 
lized by Operation Crossroads when they 
might be needed for other naval functions, 
such as backing up U.S. foreign policy 
with cruises to the world’s trouble spots. 
Virtually all experienced submarine _per- 
sonnel, for example, were to have assembled 
at Bikini for the underwater test, so that 
almost no submarines could have been 
used elsewhere for security purposes. 

Moreover, the recent $650,000,000 cut in 
naval appropriations for the coming year 
caused a virtual stoppage in Navy recruit- 
ing, with the result that more personnel 
would not be available to perform normal 
duties if most of the experienced sailors 
were to be occupied with the third atomic- 
bomb test, designated as “Test Charley.” 

Military funds, cut substantially at a 
time when security needs remain great, 
could not afford the $35,000,000 cost of the 
third test 1f planned Army and Navy ac- 
tivities and occupation duties are to be 
carried out, the Joint Chiefs feel. This 
involves more than money: Operating ex- 
penses for “Test Charley” would have to 
come out of funds allotted for such things 
as Arctic test maneuvers, joint training 
programs, research programs and _ plane 
building, which means that these things 
would have to be cut considerably if the 
test were held. 
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ADMIRAL BLANDY & THE ATOMS 
“Test Charley’’ would wait for the world to settle a bit 


Technical problems. Another consid- 
eration of the Joint Chiefs is the complex- 
ity of problems involved in exploding an 
atomic bomb some 3,000 feet below the 
ocean’s surface. How to lower such a bomb 
to the right spot while it is subject to un- 
dersea crosscurrents, and how to make it 
withstand the terrific pressures at that 
depth—estimated at about 12,000 pounds 
per square inch—still are not worked out. 
Nor has the intricate matter of detonating 
the bomb at such a depth from a surface 
vessel been solved. 

But all of these technical phases of ex- 
ploding the bomb are theoretically possible 
of solution by using principles of the bathy- 
sphere or pressure-detonated depth bombs, 
and the Navy believes they could have been 
worked out in time for the scheduled ex- 
plosion. These problems were not the prime 
reason for postponement of the test. 

Results of Tests A and B, held at 
Bikini during the summer, also were in- 
volved in the decision to postpone Test C. 
These results, still being tabulated, will 
give the answer to many questions that 
were to be solved by next year’s atomic 
experiment. From the second test, for in- 
stance, scientists now may estimate the 
power of water to transmit an underwater 
atomic blast to ships’ hulls, the primary 
data expected from Test C. 

Results already obtained cannot them- 
selves tell just what would happen in a 
deep-underwater test—that test was to 
have produced the largest amount of scien- 
tific data of the three—but they are com- 


plete enough for approximations, the Joint 
Chiefs believe. 

Prospects, then, are that the deep-un- 
derwater test still will be held, in order to 
get the exact measurements on which to 
base future planning of the Navy, but it 
will not be held until the present risk to 
national security declines. 

This conclusion is supported by the com- 
ment of Vice Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, 
commanding officer of Operation Cross- 
roads, who said upon his return from 
Bikini: “We'll regret it if we don’t stage 
the third test. The deep-underwater ex- 
plosion will give the bomb its full poten- 
tial power.” 

Of the significance of the first two tests, 
he added: “TI believe that if there is atomic 
warfare in the future, naval war will not be 
exempt from it ... The ships, weapons and 
tactics of sea fighting may change radi- 
cally, and we should always take the lead 
in such things. But I can visualize traffic 
on the sea for a long time yet, even in war, 
and therefore fighting on the sea.” 

In brief, the third atom-bomb test at 
Bikini, which was expected to supplement 
findings of the first two with a maximum 
amount of scientific data, has been post- 
poned chiefly because of the danger to 
military security m tying up the needed 
technical man power and equipment at 
this time. This, coupled with the high cost 
of such a test, means that, while the third 
experiment still is in the offing, the United 
States will conduct no further atomic tests 
until the world situation settles down a bit. 
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U. S. Issues in Refugees’ Plight: 


Shall We Alter Immigration Law? 
Rules That Bar Millions While North Europe Quotas Are Unfilled 


Efforts of the President to 
let more people in. Opposition 
among Congressmen and others 


Great numbers of Europeans again are 
trying to come to the United States as 
the land of opportunity. The tide of im- 
migration, which ebbed during the war 
to the lowest level in more than 100 years, 
now is being swelled by thousands of 
refugees and displaced persons seeking 
new homes. Millions of others would like 
to get in, but are prevented by restrictions 
of the U. S. immigration laws. 

The situation is dramatized by the 
desperate attempts of refugees to find a 
place to live. These attempts have gone 
so far that two groups of Estonians sailed 
from Sweden to Florida in 40-foot boats, 
with the hope of being permitted to stay. 
In Europe, thousands of Jews who see no 
chance of coming to the United States are 
making their way to Palestine and are 
using every possible device to effect entry 
there. 

Debate in this country over national 
immigration policies is being renewed. 
President Truman has suggested that 
fixed numbers of refugees be admitted 
under special legislation. Veterans’ organ- 
izations and some members of Congress, 
on the other hand, advocate reducing the 
quotas by half. Accusations are made that 
the present laws are being evaded, and that 
refugees are being admitted illegally. 

Here is the picture of what actually is 
happening, as given by official sources: 

Who seek to enter. The big demand 
for admission to the United States is 
coming from the 2,000,000 displaced per- 
sons in Europe who have not been able 
or are unwilling to return to their former 
homes. Of this number, nearly 1,000,000 
are in relief camps and are being fed by 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration or by the armies 
of the various Allied powers. 

Already more than 300,000 Italians have 
applied for entry into the United States 
as immigrants. Similar applications have 
been made by 200,000 Poles now in the 
American zone of Germany. Immigration 
quotas for Greece, Spain, Portugal, Bul- 
garia and Turkey are exhausted, and long 
waiting lists are on file. 

The demand from Jewish refugees for 
entry into the United States centers 
around 150,000 Jews who are among the 
displaced persons now in Germany. Most 
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of these came originally from Poland, 
Rumania and other Eastern European 
countries. Before the war, 200,000 German 
Jews might have been eligible for immi- 
gration, but now, it is reported, only 4,000 
can meet the financial and other needs. 

Another group seeking to come to the 
U. S. consists of the fiancees of American 
soldiers and the mothers, sisters and other 
near relatives of American soldiers’ war 
brides. Most of these are English or 
Australian. The total number of persons 
of all kinds who want to enter from Eng- 
land, however, is relatively small—only 
about 1,000 a month. 

Who can enter. For immigration pur- 
poses, the world is divided by U. S. law 
into three zones. From the first zone, 
which includes Europe, Africa, India, 
China, the Philippines, Australia and New 
Zealand, immigration into the United 
States is limited by quotas based on 
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national origin. From the second zone, 
which includes all of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, immigration is not limited by 
quota. From the third zone, which includes 
Japan and several small countries of Asia, 
immigration is barred completely. 
Annual quotas for Europe, which ac- 
count for all but 3,000 of the immigrants 
allowed by quotas for the world, total 
approximately 150,000. Because these are 
in proportion to the population groups 
residing in the U.S. in 1920, they are 
heavily weighted in favor of Northern 
Europe. The quota for Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland is 65,721. Germany and 
Austria have a quota of 27,370. For Eire, 
the quota is 17,853. These three quotas 
together add up to 110,944, or more than 
two thirds of the number for all of Europe. 
When the quotas for France, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Finland, Belgium and the 
Netherlands are included, the total for 
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Northern Europe is more than 125,000. 

In contrast, the quotas for countries of 
Central and Southern Europe, from which 
such large numbers are seeking entry into 
the U. S., are relatively small. Poland has 
a quota of only 6,524, and Italy, only 
5.802. The combined quotas for Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Greece, Czechoslovakia 
and Bulgaria are less than 2,000. 

Besides the quota restrictions, the num- 
ber who can enter is limited by eligibility 
requirements. No aliens can be admitted 
who are likely to become public charges 
upon arrival or whose admission would 
endanger public safety. 

Who have entered. As the chart on 
these pages shows, the number of immi- 
grants entering the United States has been 
stepped up sharply since the war ended. 
The total for the year ending last June 30 
was more than 100,000, compared with 
an average of around 40,000 for the pre- 
vious five years. 

But only a minority of these immigrants 
came from quota countries. During the 
war years, the number of immigrants 
admitted on quota was only 5 to 10 per 
cent of the number authorized. This was 
because of restraints imposed by the 


enemy, transportation difficulties, and the 
absence of consular facilities. Even in the 
period since the end of the war, the number 
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admitted on quota has been less than 
30,000, or only 20 per cent of the author- 
ized total. 

One explanation for the relatively small 
number coming in on quota is found in 
the weighting of the quotas in favor of 
Northern Europe. In Great Britain and 
Ireland, where the quotas are generous, 
relatively few desire to come to the U.S. 
at this time. In Germany, which likewise 
has a big quota, many persons are unable 
to pass eligibility requirements. In Poland, 
Italy and Greece, the enormous numbers 
who want to come to the U.S. are pre- 
vented from doing so by the smallness of 
the quotas. 

Mr. Truman’s program. Within the 
quota limitations, efforts are being made 
by federal agencies to facilitate the entry 
of European refugees. This program was 
launched by President Truman last De- 
cember to go along with his proposal for 
admission of 100,000 Jews into Palestine. 
Mr. Truman pointed out that quotas for 
Central and Eastern Europe, including 
Germany, totaled 39,000. He directed that 
orphans and other refugees up to this num- 
ber be brought in, with visas being granted 
to them at refugee centers in the American 
zones of occupation. Welfare organizations 
were to guarantee that the immigrants 
would not become public charges. 
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The first immigrants brought in under 
this program arrived in the United States 
in May, and, by August 7, the number 
admitted was 3,452. These were from 21 
different countries of origin, with the 
largest groups coming from Poland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary. Classified by faith or creed, 2,477 
were Jewish, 326 were Protestant, 291 
were Catholic, and 136 were Greek or 
Russian Orthodox. 

Temporary visitors. Another part of 
Mr. Truman’s program took care of a 
group of 1,000 refugees brought to the U.S. 
on a temporary basis by President Roose- 
velt during the war and housed at Fort 
Ontario, near Oswego, N. Y. Most of these, 
said Mr. Truman, had become eligible for 
admission under the immigration laws. In 
line with his directive, 900 of this group 
since have been allowed to go across the 
Canadian border and apply for read- 
mission, and have been accepted as per- 
manent immigrants, under existing quotas 
for the countries of their birth. 

Similar procedure has been used in the 
case of some other refugees who came in 
originally on a temporary basis In all 
such cases, they qualified in the regular 
way, and are included in the quota im- 
migrant totals given above. 

Illegal entries. Naturally, some would- 
be immigrants try to enter the country 
illegally. Officials say that 60,000 aliens 
attempting such entry have been caught 
within the last six months, and perhaps an 
equal number have escaped capture. Most 
of these, however, were Mexican laborers 
who crossed the Rio Grande illegally, or 
persons from Central America or the Car- 
ibbean islands who came to Florida as 
seamen and jumped ship The number of 
European refugees who enter illegally is 
considered negligible. Those who come 
without documents, like the two boat- 
loads of Estonians, are easily detected and 
are promptly sent away if they cannot 
qualify. 

Amendment to law? The whole situa- 
tion is causing a new scrutiny of the im- 
migration laws, and a House subcommittee 
has been holding hearings to collect evi- 
dence bearing on possible changes. One 
suggestion is that immigrants be selected 
on the basis of personal qualifications, in- 
stead of national origin. Another is that 
the German quota be reduced, with Nazis 
definitely banned. Still another would per- 
mit unused quotas to be shifted from one 
country to another. 

Any proposals to raise or lower quotas 
are certain to arouse vigorous debate in 
Congress. With veterans’ organizations in 
favor of reducing the quotas, and Presi- 
dent Truman opposed to any such move, 
the present outlook is that over-all quotas 
will be left unchanged. In any case, the 
U.S. seems certain to remain closed to all 
but a minority of those who dream of 
entering it as a promised land. 
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GUIDE TO PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST: 
TRENDS IN VOTES FOR GOVERNORS 


Switch of Party Controls in States as Early Sign of National Turnover 


Crucial battles ahead in Ohio, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania and New York 


Behind the dust of the congressional 
campaign, the two parties now are begin- 
ning a powerful drive to capture 26 guber- 
natorial chairs in pivotal States. Neither 
party is overlooking the importance of 
this drive. For the party that controls the 
most State governments has the best 
chance of winning a presidential election. 
And Governors have a habit of growing 
into Presidents. 

The party that emerges from mid-term 
elections with a firm grip upon a majority 
of the State governments usually goes on 
to capture control of the White House in 
the next presidential election. The chart 
on this page illustrates how this happened 
in the last overtury of party power in the 
National Government. Moreover, only one 
presidential campaign in more than half a 


century—since 1880—has failed to produce 
at least one Governor as a presidential 
nominee on a major party ticket. 

Thirty-four States are electing Gover- 
nors this autumn. But, of those 34 States, 
six are in areas in which the Democratic 
nomination is equivalent to election. Thus, 
the Democratic nominees in Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see and Texas already are assured of 
victory. In addition to these six States, 
Maine already has elected a Republican 
Governor, as usual, and Governor Earl 
Warren, by capturing both the Democratic 
and the Republican nominations in Cali- 
fornia, is going back into office in Novem- 
ber without a contest. 

Democratic States. Aside from the six 
Southern States in which Democratic nomi- 
nation usually is equivalent to election, the 
Democrats ordinarily have little to fear in 
the States of Arizona, Nevada, New 
Mexico and Rhode Island. They also have 
a big edge over the Republicans in Ida- 
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Rise and Fall of Party Strength in Governorships 
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Republican States. Nine States, includ- 
ing Maine, now are solidly Republican in 
their congressional delegations—Senate 
and House—and have Republican Gover- 
nors. These are Vermont, South Dakota, 
Oregon, North Dakota, New Hampshire, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Iowa. In addition to 
these, the Republicans have a strong edge 
over the Democrats in Wisconsin, New 
Jersey, Minnesota, Michigan and Colo- 
rado. 

Battleground States. This leaves five 
States as the major battleground areas of 
the gubernatorial campaign. These are 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. Although Cali- 
fornia is a thorny fighting area for the 
congressional campaigns, Republicans 
there are looking toward Governor Warren 
for help in the Senate and House contests, 
since the Governor will have no campaign 
of his own to worry about. The Democrats 
now hold the governorships in Massachu- 
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setts and Ohio. The Republicans hold 
Connecticut, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Republican hopes for winning seats 
now held by Democrats are focused 
most strongly upon the two battle. 
ground States of Massachusetts and 
Qhio and upon such other States as 
Idaho and Wyoming. They are not rul- 
ing out such States as Maryland, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico and Nevada, but 
they do not think their best chances 
lie in those States. 

On the Democratic side, the best 
opportunities for making inroads upon 
the Republicans are regarded as lying 
in Connecticut and New York, and, 
perhaps, in Michigan and New Jersey. 

On the charts, however, the power 
of parties in the Statehouses across the 
country tends to follow the same pat- 
tern as it does in the House and Sen- 
ate. In mid-term elections, the party 
that holds control of the National 
Government tends to lose guberna- 
torial seats; the party that is out of 
power in the National Government 
tends to win governorships. Governors 
as well as Congressmen often ride the 
coattails of presidential winners. This 
does not always hold true, but it often 
does. 

The power of the two major parties 
was evenly divided among the States 
when they went into the 1944 election. 
Democrats had 24 Governors; Republicans 
had 24. In the jousting of that campaign, 
the Republicans lost a governorship in 
Massachusetts when the popular Leverett 
Saltonstall left the Statehouse and moved 
into the Senate. The Democrats captured 
his post. Elsewhere, the governorship count 
as between the parties remained un- 
changed. As a result, the Democrats now 
have 25 Governors and the Republicans 
have 23. 

A shift in governorships in the 1930 elec- 
tion—as indicated by the accompanying 
chart—signaled the rismg power of the 
Democrats in the nation. Although the 
Democrats halted at the edge of power in 
both the Senate and the House that year 
they took undisputed control of the State 
Capitols. They picked up seven new gover- 
norships to hold a total of 25, with the 
Farmer-Laborites holding one and the Re- 
publicans only 22. The Democrats are at 
exactly the same point now that they 
reached in the Statehouses at the com- 
mencement of the Roosevelt era. 

The peak of Democratic power in the 
States was reached in the Roosevelt regime 
a full four years before the peak was 
reached in Congress. In both the Senate 
and the House, the Democrats did not 
reach their greatest power until 1936. In 
each branch of Congress, they came to 
their peak in that year’s elections, but 
fell away sharply two years later. In 1932, 

Wever, the year of the first Roosevelt 
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GOVERNOR WARREN AT WORK 
... the Presidency beckoned State chiefs 


election, the Democrats captured 38 gover- 
norships. They held these through the 1934 
and 1936 elections. 

The slump in the States came in 1938, 
the same year that Democratic power in 
Congress began to diminish. Since then, 
the Democratic strength in State govern- 
ments has lessened. It reached its lowest 
point of the last decade and a half in 1942 
when each party held 24 State Capitols, 
and moved up one notch in 1945. 

Gubernatorial-election significance. 
As a measure of party power, guberna- 
torial elections are significant. But, al- 
though both senatorial and gubernatorial 
elections are conducted on a State-wide 
basis, the fact that a Democrat or a Re- 
publican wins the governorship, or the 
senatorial race, is no sure sign that his 
running mate will do the same. 

The 1944 election supplied seven in- 
stances in which the Republicans captured 
either a Senate race or a gubernatorial seat 
and the Democrats won the other post in 
the same election. Connecticut, Illinois and 
North Dakota elected Republican Gover- 
nors and Democratic Senators that vear. 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Ohio and Wash- 
ington elected Democratic Governors and 
Republican Senators in the same voting. 

Thus, the candidates for the Senate and 
for Governor in the 21 States outside the 
South that are electing both Senators and 
Governors this year cannot be sure that 
the election of one assures the election of 
his running mate on the ticket. Maine and 


Vermont are the only exceptions. There 
the tide of Republicanism runs steady. 

In Maine, both Senator Owen 
Brewster and Governor Horace A. 
Hildreth won re-election. The election 
is being interpreted favorably by both 
Republicans and Democrats. Republi- 
cans say it assures them victory this 
autumn. Actually, Senator Brewster 
ran 5.3 percentage points better than 
he did six years ago, but not so well— 
by 2.7 percentage points—as Senator 
Wallace White, his colleague, four 
years ago. Democrats argue that this 
is a good sign for their side. 

The proportion of the vote rolled up 
by Mr. Brewster was smaller than that 
of Mr. White in the last mid-term 
election in Maine, in 1942. Using this 
fact as a starting point, Democrats 
reason that their loss in seats across 
the nation will not be as large as it 
was in 1942. They can stretch this rea- 
soning far enough to draw comfort 
for the autumn outcome. 

More objective students say, how- 
ever, that not even a clue to the size 
of the November vote can be drawn 
from the Maine election. While the 
size of the vote has risen in the rest 
of the nation in the last three elec- 
tions, it has been decreasing in Maine. 

In the governorship race, Governor 
Hildreth got 61 per cent of the vote, 
9 per cent less than he got two years ago. 

Presidential clues. Governorship elec- 
tions have a more definite connection with 
presidential elections than they do with 
those of Congress. The party that controls 
the Statehouse can make a strong bid for 
the State’s electoral vote in a presidential 
election. And a Governor can exercise a 
potent influence upon the State’s delega- 
tion to a nominating convention. 

If Gov. Thomas E. Dewey wins reelec- 
tion in New York, he will be a major con- 
tender for the Republican presidential 
nomination in 1948. Gov. Warren, by win- 
ning both major-party nominations for re- 
election in California, automatically set 
off a presidential boom for himself. Presi- 
dential prospects of Harold E. Stassen 
stem from his service as a Governor of 
Minnesota. 

In every campaign of the last 62 years, 
except that of 1908 between William How- 
ard Taft and William Jennings Bryan, at 
least one of the candidates has been a for- 
mer Governor. Only four Presidents, in- 
cluding Harry S. Truman, have gone into 
the White House during that period with- 
out having served at least one term as Gov- 
ernor. The other three were Warren G. 
Harding, Herbert Hoover and Mr. Taft. 

The 62-year percentage chart stands: 
75 per cent former Governors; 121% per 
cent former Cabinet members, and 1214 
per cent former Senators. That is why both 
parties are watching the gubernatorial elec- 
tions so closely this autumn. 
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Tactics for Black-Market War 
By OPA Sleuthing Force of 5,000 


Special Attention to Meat, Autos and Lumber from Doubled Staff 


Aim to enlist butchers and 
their customers against 
violators of price ceilings 


This country now is to see the test of 
whether federal price controls can be en- 
forced any better than in the past. The 
test is the most ambitious campaign 
against black markets yet attempted by 
the Office of Price Administration. 

The enforcement drive opens at a time 
when complaints of black markets are 
reaching a new high. OPA itself says there 
are huge meat stocks in the hands of 
dealers waiting to move the meat into 
black-market “steak-easies,” while legiti- 
mate meat packers are closing up. Up to 
75 per cent of the South’s lumber is re- 
ported to sell on a_black-market ‘basis. 
Illegal prices for used cars and rackets in 
the sales of new cars are reported from 
many cities, and one car ring operating in 
14 States has been exposed. 

Farmers report a brisk traffic in farm 
machinery at prices far above ceilings. A 
case is found where steel bought from 
Government stocks for less than the legal 
ceiling was sold for amounts ranging up 
to five times the ceiling price. There is a 
widespread impression that rent ceilings 
have been made a joke by bonus payments 
and tie-in sales of furniture. Even waste 
paper and rags, scrap iron and steel are 
involved in black markets. 

OPA takes the attitude that most of 
these black-market operations are heavily 
over estimated. But OPA, with less than 
10 months to stay in business, is now 
doubling its force of investigators. That 
means 5,000 to 6,000 agents will be 
moving out into the field to hunt the 
illegal operators in meats, building mate- 
rials, housing, autos, sugar and other 
scarcities. 

Meat. Greatest effort for the time 
being is to be on the threatened black 
market in meat. The supply of new meat 
coming to market is down to a trickle after 
the abnormally large run during July and 
August, when price ceilings were off. Pack- 
ers who paid high prices for beef in July and 
August would take a loss if they sold that 
meat now at ceiling prices. OPA feels that 
if this potential black market can be 
stopped before it gets well started, chances 
will be better for controlling an even 
greater black market that might develop 
by next spring, when the meat shortage 
may be still worse. 
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At the retail level, where price viola- 
tions are not so easily hidden, the drive to 
enforce meat ceilings will start. Up to 2,500 
OPA agents are to go out for evidence. 
Many of them will scout the butcher shops 
and buy meat at asking prices. In addition 
to picking up violations that way, OPA 
hopes to get more help from the average 
meat shopper, too. One suggested plan is 
to supply printed forms on which an OPA 
agent, waiting outside a store, can note 


out the slaughterers who seem to be bid- 
ding high, or for more than their usual 
share of the animals. 

The names and the prices paid will go 
to OPA offices, where records are kept 
showing the slaughterers’ past operations. 
If a slaughterer seems to be paying more 
than his usual operating costs would allow 
him to pay, for a profitable return at 
ceiling prices, he goes on the suspect list. 
OPA will follow up his customers, trying 





OPA BLACKJACK FOR BLACK-MARKET SUSPECT 
... all techniques will be used in the drive 


the grade, weight and price of meat after 
interviewing customers as they emerge and 
inspecting their purchases. 

When retailers are caught making over- 
charges, OPA intends to put much greater 
pressure on them to reveal the sources of 
their supply. In eight out of 10 cases, OPA 
says, the retailer is just passing on the 
overcharge from his supplier, rather than 
making an illegal profit for himself. Instead 
of a warning and fine, as in most cases in 
the past, OPA says it now will threaten him 
with criminal prosecution wherever pos- 
sible, unless he agrees to co-operate against 
the wholesaler ‘or meat producer who made 
the first overceiling charge. Agents may be 
put in his butcher shop to pay for the meat 
as it arrives, with money marked to serve 
as evidence. 

At livestock markets, OPA investigators 
will be watching the other end of the 
meat-supply line. They will try to pick 


to discover where he passes along the 
increased cost of his cattle or hogs. Or an 
OPA agent may go to work in the slaugh- 
terer’s plant to spot upgrading of meat 
and other price-raising devices. 

Illegal slaughterers in out-of-the-way 
places, OPA says account for very little 
meat. Despite reports that such illegal 
slaughtering is widespread in certain areas, 
OPA insists that 99 per cent of the meat 
on the black market goes throught estab- 
lished meat-marketing channels. 

Automobiles. To turn up cases of bo- 
nus payments, and other rackets in new- 
car trading, OPA is depending on the 
co-operation of the auto manufacturers 
themselves. Some manufacturers have 
promised to make their own checkups on 
suspected dealers. One OPA method is to 
write to a purchaser of a new car, asking 


him to report any overceiling payment and , 


offering him the chance to get his money 
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RECORDERS TO TRAP VOICES ... 


back as well as immunity from any charge 
of participating in illegalities. 

The used-car market offers a far greater 
enforcement problem, mainly because so 
many transactions are between two indi- 
viduals. Increasing dependence is placed on 
what has proved to be the best technique 
so far. This consists of inviting anyone who 
is offered a car at overceiling prices to let 
» OPA into the deal. An OPA agent will bring 
along money marked with invisible ink. 
The buyer takes this money in front of 
witnesses, and OPA agents follow him to 
the place of sale. They stay out of notice 
but close enough to see the deal made. The 
seller is arrested, the marked money found 
on his person, and OPA gets a good case for 
criminal prosecution. 

Housing. OPA hopes that a registra- 
tion system will enable it to catch up with 
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builders and real estate agents who take 
black-market profits out of veterans’ 
housing. Builders or their agents will be 
required to register sales of houses with 
the OPA area rent-control offices. 

For a year after a sale is registered it 
may be open to investigation. OPA prob- 
ably will send to the buyer a copy of the 
registration form, showing the price and 
specifications of the property, as reported 
by the builder. If the new owner notices 
that the builder said that a complete 
heating plant, for instance, was included, 
whereas it actually was left out, he could 
report that discrepancy to OPA. The price 
agency says this will offer a buyer the 
opportunity of getting back any over- 
ceiling amount or other illegal charge. 





—Acme 
OPA ENFORCER MONCHARSH 
-.. two investigators per county 


Building materials. Breaking the 
black market in building materials is 
bound to be a long and difficult task, in 
the opinion of OPA officials. For one 
thing, improvement of OPA’s investiga- 
tive staff was started only last spring, 
after the lumber black market was in full 
swing. 

The lumber investigation is getting pri- 
mary attention. OPA is sending spotters 
to big purchasing centers and other areas 
where complaints are numerous. These 
agents look for retail lumberyards that 
get unusually large or steady supplies of 
lumber, and also locate sites where suspi- 
cious amounts of materials are going 
into nonessential construction. Meanwhile, 
other agents are boarding ships or climb- 
ing into freight cars to check manifests 





against the lumber actually being shipped. 

Lumber investigations to date have 
yielded 30 major criminal prosecutions. 
Included are cases where OPA agents, 
accompanied by members of the lumber 
industry co-operating with OPA, wit- 
nessed illegal sales. In other cases OPA 
agents have gone along on trucks that 
bought Jumber from the small mills cater- 
ing to transient buyers in great numbers 
throughout the South. 

Other major black markets to re- 
ceive closer OPA attention in the future 
are those in rent, textiles and sugar. 

The rent situation is not as bad as it has 
been painted, OPA says, because the turn- 
over rate for all residential dwellings is 
less than 3 per cent, and landlords have 
little opportunity to overcharge a tenant 
already established in a house or apart- 
ment. Yet OPA is doubling the number of 
investigators assigned to rent control, and 
is making some surveys to find out the 
extent of rent-ceiling violations. Tenants 
in a particular building or area are being 
asked to submit any complaints, for in- 
stance. 

Textile cases continue to arise, and 
many of them involve large-scale non- 
compliance. The enforcement problem in 
textiles is eased by the fact that 90 per 
cent of all textile transactions take place 
in the New York City market. 

Sugar black markets are created by 
counterfeit or stolen ration stamps, which 
still appear in significant proportions. 
Counterfeit stamps usually show up 
through fluoroscopic examination and 
other inspection routines at stamp-verifi- 
cation centers. About 80 per cent of all 
stolen coupons have been recovered. 

The enforcement job is under the di- 
rection of George Moncharsh, OPA deputy 
administrator for enforcement. He says 
OPA now has enough men to do a credit- 
able job. He expects to better the record 
made in the first six months of 1946. In 
that time, OPA made 75,000 investiga- 
tions, which revealed 50,000 violations. 
About 15.000 of these violations were 
handled on an informal basis, as by a 
warning to the violator. Another 10,000 
resulted in money settlements. Court 
action was taken in 25,000 cases, of which 
3,000 involved criminal prosecutions. In 
457 cases, violators were suspended from 
doing business for varying lengths of time. 

But spokesmen for the industries most 
plagued with black markets almost unani- 
mously say the black-market operators 
will continue to operate, and profitably, 
until output more nearly equals demand. 
The sheer size of the job facing OPA will 
defeat it, they say. Even with a 100 per 
cent increase in its investigative staff, OPA 
has only about two investigators per 
county in the U. S. In the field of meat 
alone, there are about 300,000 retail out- 
lets and 26,000 slaughterers to be policed 
by OPA’s 2,500 meat investigators. 
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SNAGS IN BUILDING PROGRAM: 
UNEVEN IMPACT OF CONTROLS 


Tangle in Competition Between Residential and Commercial Work 


Black markets that hamper 
priority contractors who 
must observe price rules 


The great U. S. building boom is run- 
ning into many of the same troubles that 
are causing start-stop output of auto- 
mobiles, washing machines and other con- 
sumer goods. At thousands of construction 
sites across the country, builders find 
themselves held up for lack of a few feet 
of flooring, a load of cement, a few hun- 
dred pounds of nails. Building, like auto- 
mobile production, is turning out to be a 
mass-production process that goes ahead 
no faster than the rate of supply in its 
slowest-moving materials. 

Competition for these materials in short- 
est supply is more intense than during the 
war. That competition probably will in- 
crease as the result of recent Government 
orders, reserving, for housing on which 
veterans have priority, up to 75 per cent 
of 43 scarce materials and even larger 
proportions of 14 other scarce items. 

Nonresidential construction thus 
faces its tightest squeeze yet. Commercial 
and industrial construction has enjoyed a 
boom since October, 1945, when the Gov- 
ernment, expecting widespread unemploy- 
ment and a slow start in new construction 
activity, repealed construction-limitation 
order No. 41. On the strength of that, 
thousands of business firms started new 
plants or extensive alterations and addi- 
tions to existing factories and stores. 

Many of these buildings now are in the 
middle of construction or nearing the last 
stages. But their owners find a growing 
list of materials taken out of reach by 
Government rulings intended to expand 
veterans’ housing construction. More and 
more commercial projects may face a stop- 
page before they are completed. Some 
stores are opening up for business while 
only partly finished, without doors, plumb- 
ing, interior trim and other things. 

Builders of housing are in little bet- 
ter position as yet, though Government 
efforts to help them began early in the 
building year. The usual time for building 
a house has doubled, on the average, and 
six to eight months now is required to 
complete a two or three-bedroom home. 

Delays are expected to continue beyond 
the end of the year, despite the re- 
cent great increases in the production of 
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major building materials. The increases 
tend to be offset by lagging output in 
certain minor but essential materials. Over- 
all lumber production is coming up fast, 
but output of hardwood flooring in the 
first half of the year amounted to only 1] 
per cent of the total 1946 requirements. 
Between January and June, the amount 
of radiation turned out equaled only 37 
per cent of the 1946 needs; in cast-iron 
soil pipe, the percentage was 25 per cent; 
in clay sewer pipe, 33 per cent. 

Unequal distribution of the stocks that 
are available makes shortages tighter still. 
Distributors have small chance of build- 
ing up the stocks required to maintain pro- 
duction at an even- rate, when materials 
are snapped up at producing areas, with 
the usual dealers often by-passed entirely. 
Price ceilings are blamed for their troubles 
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by many housing contractors, who say 
they cannot compete with contractors on 
commercial and industrial jobs, where 
finished structures have no official limits 
on cost. Black markets divert materials 
into construction that was supposed to 
have been stopped entirely. 

Builders of housing, however, see a ray 
of hope in the newest Government di- 
rectives. 

Set-asides. Fourteen of the most criti- 
ical building materials are to be taken al- 
most entirely out of the general construc. 
tion market, as shown by the chart on 
page 27. Up to 75 per cent of distributors’ 
stocks of 43 other scarce materials are also 
under priority controls. No specific §set- 
aside has been ordered in the case of nails, 
electric-wiring devices, floor and wall fur- 
naces, hardware, plaster, metal lath, doors 
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and windows. But dealers must give prefer- 
ence to customers with housing priorities 
in disposing of their stocks. 


Items are brought under priority con- 


trols as they reach the stage of critical 
shortage. In recent days, 27 materials, 


from heating stoves to concrete reinforcing 
bars, were added to the critical-materials 
list. 

Dealers formerly were required to hold 
set-aside materials for 21 to 30 days for 
priority orders. Now they must hold such 
materials indefinitely. They are required to 
keep complete records of their receipts of 
such materials, and the National Housing 
Agency has set up an inspection system to 
enforce the set-aside requirements. 

Another recent Government order re- 
quires manufacturers of cast-iron soil pipe 
to make 93 per cent of their product in 
housing sizes only. Some increase in the 
percentage of cast-iron piping left for 
nonhousing construction is reported under 
consideration. 

Effect. These latest set-aside and _prior- 
ity orders will begin to show their greatest 
elects on construction sites three or four 
months from now. They apply to future 
output of the critical materials, and the 
builder of a nonresidential project can con- 
tinue to use what materials he already has. 

So far this year, residential building has 
lagged behind the rate of nonresidential 
construction. The chart on page 26 shows 
that construction of stores, factories, utili- 
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ties and other nonhousing projects con- 
tinued in August to be almost double the 
volume of residential construction. Despite 
the new order making a further 27 per 
cent cut in the amount of nonresidential 
construction to be authorized, new resi- 
dential building completed this year will 
be 24 per cent below nonresidential build- 
ing. In 1947, residential building is ex- 
pected to be slightly higher than nonresi- 
dential construction. 

Production increases. Together, resi- 
dential and nonresidential construction 
will require still greater increases in the 
output of all building materials. Increased 
production is felt to be the only real solu- 
tion to the building problem. Priorities 
tend to become of little value when scar- 
cities are acute and restrictions on the 
use of materials are difficult to enforce. 

Efforts to speed up production have 
followed these lines: 

Price increases have been granted in 
the case of about 50 building materials 
in the last few weeks, and more increases 
are under consideration. Since September, 
1945, there have been 235 other pricing 
actions relating to building materials. 

Priorities are given to producers of 
building materials to increase the flow of 
raw materials into their plants, or to give 
them a preference on equipment they need 
to expand operations. Iron and steel cast- 
ings are allocated so manufacturers of 
building materials can compete for the 


limited castings supply with other indus- 
tries, such as the auto industry. Allocation 
control is applied to phenolic resin molding 
compound so manufacturers of wiring 
devices will get enough of that material. 
Manufacturers of warm-air furnaces are 
given priorities on fractional-horsepower 
motors theyeneed for circulating fans. 

Subsidies, too, are being used by the 
Government to push up materials output, 
though their effect is a subject of dispute 
within the materials-producing industry 
and between that industry and the Gov- 
ernment. These subsidies are offered now 
to producers of eight building materials. 
The latest programs set up apply to soft- 
wood plywood, gypsum liner, convector 
radiation and cast-iron soil pipe. 

Housing. The goal of all the restrictive 
orders and production incentives on build- 
ing materials is to increase the supply of 
housing. The 1946 housing schedules now 
call for 1,200,000 “dwelling units” to be 
started this year. The number of perma- 
nent houses and apartments actually com- 
pleted by the end of July totaled 194,200. 
The total of “dwelling units” completed in 
the first seven months of the year is raised 
to 287,100 when trailers are included and 
the barracks and old houses that have been 
converted into apartments. The total of 
units started this year was 607,100 by the 
end of July. Since June, both completions 
and new starts have fallen below the 
schedules originally adopted. 
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“In proportion as the structure of @ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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se WHO SPEAKS FOR AMERICA-- 
WALLACE OR BYRNES? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


American foreign policy since V-J Day has been a 
consistent effort, supported by both political parties 
and the American people, to banish the idea of “spheres 
of influence” and to avoid if possible “two worlds” in 
which Russia would be left to dominate a vast area of 
the earth’s surface. That effort has been splendidly 
carried out by Secretary of State Byrnes in the finest 
American tradition. 

Today another member of the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent of the United States sets forth a different con- 
ception of what our foreign policy should be. For 
Henry Wallace, Secretary of Commerce, proposes in 
effect a surrender to the Russian demand for complete 
freedom of action within a “sphere of influence” she 
calls her own. 

Mr. Wallace denies that his latest speech is one of 
“appeasement” of Russia. The denial itself reads like a 
confession of guilt. If that same speech had been made 
by a Republican, it would have been called a speech 
of an “America Firster” and an “isolationist.” It reeks 
with condemnation of Great Britain, questions the mo- 
tives of our closest ally, and in effect repudiates what 
Secretary Byrnes has tried to do in a policy of dealing 
firmly with Russia. 

Most Americans have thought politics in foreign 
policy were tabooed when Senator Vandenberg, Re- 
publican, upheld so earnestly the hands of Secretary 
Byrnes and when the Senate by overwhelming ma- 
jority supported the Byrnes policies. 

Aimed at Mr. Truman? But now, in a speech open- 
ing the political campaign in New York State, Henry 
Wallace has started to make a political football of our 
foreign policy. The man he may really be aiming at 
is Harry Truman, whose withdrawal from the race in 
1948 would afford the Secretary of Commerce his only 
chance for the Presidential nomination. 

What makes the situation tragic in 1946, -however, 
is that President Truman told his press conference 
that he had approved the Wallace speech in advance 
and that he saw no deviation in it from the Byrnes 
policy. Either Mr. Truman didn’t read it carefully, 
or he was shown only an outline which didn’t spell 


out the details, or else Mr. Truman did read the 
speech and simply doesn’t know what his own Secre- 
tary of State has been doing or saying. This last in- 
ference would only reflect upon Mr. Truman’s capac- 
ity to understand the difference between surrender 
to Russia and the assertion of a firm American policy. 

The reader can draw his own conclusion by read- 
ing the full text of the Wallace speech for himself. 
It appears on pages 64-66 of this issue. 

Playing politics with foreign policy: Taking it 
up passage by passage, one finds at the outset a 
lame excuse for making the attack on our foreign 
policy. Mr. Wallace apparently believes Governor 
Dewey has been Secretary of State this last year. 
Not having found anything the New York governor 
has said recently that he could pounce upon, Mr. Wal- 
lace reverts to something which Mr. Dewey proposed 
at the Mackinac conference in 1943 when, in the midst 
of war, he suggested that there be a continuous Brit- 
ish-American military alliance for the post-war period. 
That’s virtually in effect now, but Mr. Wallace chooses 
nevertheless to assume that out of that innocent sug- 
gestion may be derived today the charge that the en- 
tire Republican Party is linked to the British Foreign 
Office and is in cahoots with British policies in the 
Near East, which Mr. Wallace says are certain to 
lead to war. 

What Mr. Wallace proposes is that Russia be given 
a free hand in her “sphere of influence” and that the 
Russians keep out of Latin America. This originally 
was Hitler’s own proposal, only he wanted Germany 
to dominate the European sphere and the United 
States to confine her influence to this hemisphere. 

Today the Stalin-Molotov policy is to harass and 
annoy the American Government, either through ma- 
nipulating Yugoslav incidents or through controls im- 
posed over the countries in Eastern Europe. Moscow 
wants the United States to get out of Europe, so Rus- 
sia can dominate the Continent. Henry Wallace pro- 
poses that we surrender to the Russian demand. 

For many months the Soviets have been stirring up 
trouble through Communist infiltration in Latin 
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other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 






“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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Secretary Wallace’s advocacy of ‘spheres of influence’ plays Russia’s , 
game and undermines own Government's position—Dragging politics 





into foreign policy leaves false impression of divided nation. 


America. Mr. Wallace denounces all this, to be sure, 
and says Russia should mind her own business and 
stick to Europe. But at the same time he is conceding 
that America is meddling in Europe and that the 
section of the Yalta agreement, made by President 
Roosevelt, which pledged us to free elections and a 
joint supervision of European affairs shall now be 
scrapped and the whole of Europe, including Britain, 
left to the mercy of the Russians. 

It is a short step from this assertion to the doctrine 
of the pre-war isolationist who merely wanted America 
to stay on this side of the Atlantic and let Europe 
“stew in her own juice.” It was a popular cry in the 
Middle West in the 1920’s and eventually Republicans 
here and there made political headway with that doc- 
trine. But nobody ever dreamed that a member of the 
Cabinet of a Democratic President would be found 
advocating such provincialism. It is only by our being 
in on the ground floor in European affairs every minute 
of the time that a third world war can be prevented. 
The moment America withdraws from Europe, Ameri- 
ca will be quickly involved in a third world war grow- 
ing out of Russian aggression, for it inevitably will 
bring a conflict with our interests in this hemisphere. 

As U. S. retreats, Russia presses on: Mr. Wallace 
is naive if he thinks a government bent on aggression 
can be confined to a sharply delineated “sphere of 
influence.” Once Russia sees America retreating, the 
Soviets will press their advantage to the extreme. They 
will take over the Near East and the Far East and chal- 
lenge us in both the Atlantic and the Pacific. World 
War II will then have been fought in vain. 

Mr. Wallace is a sincere but misguided individual 
whose ineptitude in politics is only rivalled by his 
blindness to the facts of international life. For, while 
he talks of spiritual needs and freedom, he ignores the 
fact that a totalitarian government sits in Moscow 
which deals ruthlessly and brutally with human rights 
wherever the Soviets control. 

The Secretary of Commerce would have us believe 
that communism and democracy are just two rival 
philosophies—like two kinds of literature perhaps— 


both of which should be regarded with academic in- 
terest. He thinks the world can go along with these 
two ideas in conflict and in the end Russia will get bet- 
ter of her own accord and allow more freedom, but he 
doesn’t say what is to bring about such a reformation. 

Overlooking totalitarian methods: Mr. Wallace 
implies that when we propagandize for democracy in 
the countries where our influence is greatest, we are 
doing the same thing as when Russia propagandizes for 
communism. Surely this is to overlook the totalitarian 
force of communistic behavior which throws innocent 
people into jail without trial, suppresses freedom of 
speech and of the press, and keeps whole governments 
in smaller countries terrorized by the machine gun. 
Where does America do any one of those things in 
Latin America in the cause of democracy? 

Mr. Wallace denounces the “get tough” policy with 
Russia. Who sponsored that policy? Why, President 
Truman and Secretary Byrnes, of course. If in doubt 
ask any of the reporters who have covered the White 
House and the Department of State for the last year. 
Certainly Governor Dewey hasn’t been running the 
White House nor has any Republican been running 
the Department of State or our foreign policy. 

The Wallace address in effect tells Russia at a crit- 
ical moment in the Paris negotiations that Ameri- 
cans are divided, that the Cabinet of the President is 
divided, that Secretary Byrnes and Senators Van- 
denberg and Connally do not speak for the United 
States in Paris, and that if Russia will just keep on 
harassing America, we'll pack up and leave Europe 
and Russia will have a free hand. Only Russia must 
agree, reasons Mr. Wallace—and it is a cheap price 
to pay—just to stop messing in Latin America. 

What a pitiful spectacle! What a Machiavellian 
thrust at the venerable Secretary of State, James F. 
Byrnes, who is giving the maximum of his frail body to 
the cause of universal security and American idealism! 
What a shattering blow to the ideals of Woodrow Wil- 
son and Cordell Hull who for years held out against 
granting “spheres of influence” to any nation! 

Who speaks for America—Wallace or Byrnes? 
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What GI’s Are Doing Now 


M°” OF THIS country’s wartime fight- 
ing men now are back at work 
civilian jobs. A year after full-scale de- 
mobilization got under way, more than 70 
per cent of the 13,195,000 U.S. veterans 
of World War II are employed, the ma- 
jority of them in jobs other than those 
they held before the war. 

Of those not now employed, most have 
businesses of their are taking on- 
the-job training, or are going to school. 
Only 13 per cent of the dis- 
charged since war’s end are drawing un- 
employment-compensation checks. What 
all of these demobilized servicemen are 
doing is shown in the Pictogram. 

In more detail, what has happened to 
men discharged from the wartime Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps is this: 

About 9,300,000 of them have jobs in 
private industry or with the Government. 
Only 4,000,000 of this group had prewar 


own, 


veterans 





ernment checks for the difference between 
their present incomes and that amount. 
Many of the more than 1,000,000 veterans 
on farms are in this group. 

On-the-job trainmg engages another 
403,000 veterans, who receive federal 
checks when their total income does not 
exceed $175 a month for a single person, or 
$200 a month for one with dependents. 

Veterans going back to school this 
autumn, most of them under provisions 
of the GI Bill of Rights, total about 
970,000. About one third of these are 
married, about one tenth have children. 
As a result, many will have part-time jobs 
to meet living costs, and 30 per cent of 
their wives expect to be employed. 

Ex-servicemen now receiving unem- 
ployment-compensation checks from the 
VA number 1,719,000, or 13 per cent of 
the total veteran strength. Of these, more 
than 86 per cent have received jobless 





checks for less than 20 weeks, and less 
than 1 per cent have been on unemploy- 
ment rolls long enough to exhaust their 
52-week legal limit. In all, some 4,900,000 
veterans received one or more unemploy- 
ment allowances during the last year. 

The remaining veterans of World 
War II include 89,000 now being hospital- 
ized and 396,000 on vacation, taking 
rehabilitation training, or just resting up. 


jobs to go back to, and about half of that 
number actually returned to their former 
positions. Veterans’ Administration esti- 
mates that 999 of every 1,000 veterans 
with re-employment rights have had no 
trouble in getting back former positions. 

An additional 318,000 veterans have 
businesses, farms or professional practices 
of their own. These men, if making less 
than $100 a month, are entitled to Gov- 
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FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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THE Fiénnell MOTOR-WEIGHTED 
MACHINE GIVES YOU... 


Mamie beth lost 


That’s because the Feather-Touch Safety Switch on the Finnell 
Motor-Weighted Floor-Maintenance Machine operates on both 
sides of the handle. In other words, the switch works with 
either hand from either side of the handle! The moment the 
operator releases his grasp, the switch automatically disengages 
and the machine stops. Feather-Touch characterizes the ease 
with which the switch is held to ‘on’ position. 


This 600 Series Finnell is self-propelled . . . glides over the floor 
with virtually the effortless guidance of the operator. Horizon- 
tally-mounted motor and correct distribution of weight, affording 
truly balanced operation, also contribute to the greater handling 
ease of the Finnell Motor-Weighted Machine. 


Mounts a G. E. Drip-Proof Capacitor Motor ... is equipped with 
Timken Bearings. And the ruggedly constructed worm drive, 
housed in an extra-capacity leak-proof gear case that is lubri- 
cated for 2500 hours, assures smooth, noiseless performance. 
Rubber handle grips are perfectly insulated. A precision product 
throughout, reflecting Finnell’s four decades of specialized ex- 
perience in the manufacture of floor-maintenance equipment. 


The 600 Series Finnell is adaptable to scrubbing, waxing, polishing, steel- 
wooling, sanding, and grinding. Five sizes from which to choose: 11, 13, 15, 
18, and 21-inch brush diameter. 


For consultation or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 3709 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 

» Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 





¥, 


INNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ @" 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 
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Sharp Downturn} " 
Of Stock Market}: 
Press Reactions |,’ 
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Most commenting newspaper editors price 
lieve that recent stock-market fluctuation i. 
during which listed securities drop (Ind. 
sharply in value, do not mean that J cause 
business depression is coming any tim§  T) 
soon, but there is no editorial agreeme attri 
as to the cause of the slump. In the wong), fg 
of the New Orleans Item (Ind.-Dem) mare’ 
“The only point of agreement is that theg ,, th 
was no agreement.” Bu 
Some editors blame the troubled inte§ oount 
national situation; others believe that laby make 
unrest is the dominant factor. The upwatf jyatic 
spiral of the wage-price structure is name the J 
by one group of newspapers, while anothel gich ; 
group attributes the sharp drop to lagsiff Oct, : 
this country’s reconversion program. f «T| 
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Still other factors cited by editors até p 
too much Government control of busines} tional ; 
failure of key industries to produce cot London 
modities in sufficient volume, abnormally} to the 
large manufacturers’ inventories, increaset | bled.” 
output of new stocks, the sudden unloaé- “One 
ing of securities by Dutch and Frend Times-\ 
investors. effect 0 

Finally, there is a sizable group @| Mass of 
newspapers that throw up their editoril) ! icon 
hands and called the downward slide 4} Talses.” 
“mystery.” “We. 

“Erratic behavior of stock prices is met{"a high , 
ly a reflection of the confusion and & Rock I; 
certainty of the times, both at home api} OVer-all 
abroad,” observes the Galveston Daif| ® natior 
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nd am News (Ind.-Dem.) , which believes that the 

3@©J drop in stock values may have one salu- 

tary effect: “It may act as an additional 

brake or deterrent to keep inflationary 

pressures from getting too far out of hand.” 

The Marshalltown (Iowa) Times-Re- 

urn publican (Rep.) suggests that “after so 

long a period of rising stock prices a break 

ket: was due,” and that “the market fell of its 
own weight, and will soon recover.” 

1S “Lack of investment confidence, caused 

by poor labor-relations prospects, un- 

: certainty of the international situation, 

editors he price controls and production difficulties 

actuation generally.” are listed by the Evansville 


SUE 


s drop (Ind.) Courier (Ind.-Dem.) as probable 
in that; causes. 
any tim The New Castle (Pa.) News (Rep.) 


agreemel® attributes the drop to “dumping of stocks 
the word by foreign investors, and the 100 per cent 
d.-Dem)§ margin requirement which limits purchases 
that they to those with ready cash.” 

But the Atlanta Journal (Dem.) dis- 
bled intef eounts the theory that margin restrictions 
that labe make for a “thin market” and “wide fluc- 
he upwat tuations.” Because of these restrictions, 
is namé the Journal believes, “there need be no 
ile anothel such sequel of distress and grief as followed 

to lagsif Oct, 29, 1929.” 
ram. “The dominating question,” according 
Pto the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus-Leader 
| (Ind.-Rep.), “is this: Is the long wartime 
and postwar bull market at an end, or ts 
| this just a lull in the upward swing?” This 
paper concludes that “no one knows the 
answer.” 

“There are signs,” comments the Charles- 
ton (S.C.) News and Courier (Ind.-Dem.) 
“that the decline is more than a mild fluc- 
fuation of security values, to be recouped 
immediately and supplanted by a continua- 
tion of the bull market.” 

A prolonged period of prosperity is 
possible “if, as a nation, we can keep our 
feet on the ground and produce,” in the 
opinion of the Huntington (W. Va.) Her- 
ald-Dispatch (Rep.). “Nevertheless, the 
eflect of the incident should be sobering 
to many who have blithely assumed that 
we have achieved a state of permanent 
boom.” 

The Elgin (IIll.) Courier-News (Ind.- 
y if Rep.) traces the wave of selling in the stock 
: Jounal | market to “sales by foreign stockholders,” 
and “discouraging foreign news.” 

But the Nashville Tennessean (Ind.- 
itors ar pem.) rejects the theory that the interna- 
busines, | tional situation is at fault because “the 
uce com-| London exchange, more sensitive than ours 
ynormally} to the humors of the world, hardly bob- 
increased | bled.” 

1 unloa} “One big factor,” says the Cincinnati 
1 Frent} Times-Star (Rep.), “is the depressing 
effect of a steady advance in prices for a 
group af mass of consumers who have had no rise 
editor} 2 income through business profits or wage 
1 slide } Talses,” 

“We can stand a setback and still have 
s is mett(*a high degree of prosperity,” declares the 
and w! Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.). “In the 
ome all over-all View, it is not yet time to organize 
mn Dol} @ national mourning society.” 
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He gears the “what-is 
to the what-should-be” 


There can be many a costly 
slip between the policies conceived 
in oak paneled board rooms and 
the practice in the roaring foundries 
or routine-riddled administrative 


offices of operating departments. 


Wiser management safeguards 
against serious slips by two means. 
First, by setting up a rigid system 
of controls. Second, by retaining an 
internal auditor, who sees that the 
controls control. The internal 
auditor analyzes all the complex 
business operations in detail... 


keeps mistakes at minimum, scouts 
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the sources of waste... probes into 
procedures ... checks profit against 
profit potential. If “what-is” and 
“what-should-be”’ don’t jibe, the 
internal auditor asks why . . . finds 
out why... makes appropriate 
recommendations. His compilation 
and analysis of fresh business facts 
result in a better, more efficient, 
more profitable operation. 
McBeeis not an accounting firm 
... but with products and methods 
evolved in forty years of experience 
... aids the internal auditor by 
making the vital facts available 


faster, and in more usable form. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... . Offices in principal cities 
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NEXT ROUND OF UNION DEMANDS 


Travel-Time Allowance, Health and Welfare Funds as New Goals 


Plans to ask annual wage 
and severance pay later. 
Employers’ countermoves 


A major change in the type of demands 
made by unions upon employers is to take 
place in the coming months. The general 
pattern of these demands already is be- 
coming clear. Taken together, these pro- 
posals add up to new concepts in collective 
bargaining. 

Many of the demands are being ad- 
vanced with an eye to the future, with 
little thought that the goals will be 
reached immediately. Unions already are 
gathering statistics and arguments to 
back up their propositions, although many 
contracts do not expire until next spring. 
The CIO is preparing to issue a series of 
reports outlining its views on the coming 
issues in advance of negotiations in the 
major industries. 

Employers, in some cases, are preparing 
counteroffensives for this union drive. 
Some plan to make their own demands 
for “company security” clauses. Because 
these new ideas of the unions, if granted, 
would cost millions of dollars, and as many 
of the demands are new to collective bar- 
gaining, the employers can be expected to 
oppose vigorously the new union program. 

Immediate goals of the union pro- 
gram, as contrasted to long-range aims, 
are likely to include these: 

Travel-time pay for all industrial work- 
ers now is a major aim of the CIO. Its 
president, Philip Murray, has just an- 
nounced that the CIO intends to see to 
it that factory workers, as well as miners, 
receive pay for all time spent on a com- 
pany’s property. Most plants now pay 
only for working time, but a Supreme 
Court decision recently held that employes 
should receive pay for any appreciable 
time spent in walking from the plant gates 
to their workbench and out again at night, 
as well as for changing into work clothes 
or preparing tools and equipment. 

This Court decision has been used by 
the United Mine Workers’ miscellaneous 
unit, District 50, to collect over $1,000,000 
in back pay for walking time. The union, 
first to make this a major issue in fac- 
tories, has walking-time clauses in a num- 
ber of its agreements and has suits for 
back pay on file against other companies. 

Mr. Murray indicated that the CIO 
now will try to use the court decision, 
reached in a case involving a pottery in 
Mt. Clemens, Mich., to win back pay 
through the courts. The CIO also will 
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seek to cover the issue in its next con- 
tracts. Although it was John L. Lewis who 
popularized the travel-time issue in his 
wartime coal contracts, the CIO Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers earlier had won 
the first court test to establish the prin- 
ciple of portal-to-portal pay for metal 
miners. AFL unions, as well as the CIO, 
now are to demand these payments, which 
may amount to millions of dollars, over 
all, and will complicate time-keeping sys- 
tems in plants. 

Health and welfare funds are becoming 
a more popular union issue. A number of 
unions for years have had health funds, 
some of which were maintained solely by 
employer contribution of a percentage of 
the pay roll, and some by joint employe- 
employer contributions. Benefits are paid 
for sickness, hospitalization and unem- 
ployment. Mr. Lewis elaborated on the 
idea, however, when he won from the 
Government a welfare fund financed by a 
5-cents-a-ton royalty paid by employers 
and passed on to consumers in higher coal 





—Ford News Bureau 
TIMING THE WORK 
« «. courts popularized travel-time pay 





prices. Payments for a six-week period 
totaled $2,500,000 for the soft-coal indus- 
try fund. Other unions would like funds of 
that size to aid members, and can be ex- 
pected to demand them. 

A wage increase is another goal. The 
amount probably will not be fixed by many 
of the unions for several months. They 
want to see what happens to prices. 

Other short-range demands in addition 
to the above are to include increased vaca- 
tion pay, and pay for holidays not worked. 
Also, unions are expected to demand re- 
moval of the no-strike clause found in 
most contracts. The union leaders fear 
that Congress may provide a law that 
authorizes employers to sue for breach of 
contract, in which case a union might be 
sued for damages because a group of 
workers stage an unauthorized walkout. A 
number of unions also intend to seek con- 
tracts that can be reopened on a month’s 
notice, to enable them to adjust their 
agreements to offset the expected labor 
legislation. 

Long-range aims also are to be in- 
cluded in the next list of contract de- 
mands. Unions may be willing to accept 
compromises on many of these issues in 
order to establish the principles for future 
negotiations. These demands include: 

Annual-wage guarantees are becoming 
a major, and expensive, issue. CIO, AFL 
and independent unions are seeking a 
guarantee of 52 weeks’ work a year in 
negotiations under way with the meat- 
packing industry. The CIO’s steel, auto 
and electrical unions plan similar demands. 
Others are to copy the idea, but probably 
any of the unions would be satisfied, this 
time, with a token guarantee of somewhat 
less than 52 weeks a year. 

Shorter work-week demands also can 
be expected, if unions fear a drop in em- 
ployment during the next year. CIO's 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and 
Electrical Workers are advocating a 30- 
hour work week, in the event large-scale 
unemployment comes, with the same pay 
as for a 40-hour week. 

Severance pay for employes laid off ip 
reduction of factory forces is another long- 
range demand. The CIO Steelworkers are 
likely to seek a start along this line. 

Employer proposals to offset these 
expected union demands probably will 
vary from industry to industry, depending 
upon the history of bargaining in each 
industry. Proposals likely te be advanced 
by some of the firms, however, include: 

Revision or elimination of closed-shop, 
union-shop or maintenance-of-membership 
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U. S. RUBBER COMPANY 
like most of the world’s great indus- 
trial concerns, is an important user of 
various types of Burroughs machines. 
In this office of the Indianapolis 
plant, Burroughs Electric Calculators 
are used on practically every desk. 











Burroughs has always been first in developing machines and operating 


features to make office work simpler, faster, easier. This is the continu- 
ing objective of a research staff that works in close cooperation with nual 
businessmen and operators everywhere. Today, more engineers and 


4 
scientists than at any time in Burroughs history are working with the Burroughs 


finest laboratory equipment obtainable, improving current Burroughs 

' IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY © DETROIT 32 IN SERVICE 


Products and creating new machines for the needs of tomorrow. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE * MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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clauses from the contracts may be tried 
by some firms. Several companies this year 
substituted a voluntary check-off for 
maintenance-of-membership clauses. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Labor 
Department, however, reported that a 
partial survey indicated that most com- 
panies were retaining the wartime mainte- 
nance clauses, and that 10 companies this 
year had added such provisions. 

Company-security provisions also may 
be popular. Some companies have inserted 
such clauses, providing for penalties for 
strikes and other infractions of contracts, 
in their agreements. Companies are likely 
to turn to such proposals as a counter- 
offensive against the new union demands. 

Piecework plans or a flat bonus for high 
output may be suggested by some com- 
panies to increase worker productivity. 

Those, then, are the chief demands that 
now appear likely to enter collective- 
bargaining negotiations in the next few 
months. Rivalry between union leaders is 
tending to fix this general pattern of action 
in pushing the union demands: When one 
leader wins a new concession from man- 
agement, other union officials try to copy 
it and then add their own novel ideas to 
recapture the lead. Some of these demands 
that would revolutionize collective bar- 
gaining are not expected to appear in the 
new contracts this time, but the unions 
will try hard to establish precedents for 
‘ future bargaining. 





Contests in Unions 
On Communist Issue 


A contest for power between Communist 
Party followers and anti-Communists in 
a number of CIO affiliates can be expected 








—Acme 
ALBERT J. FITZGERALD 
- .. the right wing would try again 


to continue despite a defeat that has just 
been suffered by a right-wing group in the 
CIO Electrical Workers. 

The outlook for internal troubles in the 
CIO over the Communist issue is as fol- 
lows: 

Electrical Workers. A right-wing group, 
led by James B. Carey, national CIO sec- 
retary-treasurer, lost a fight at the Elec- 
trical Workers’ convention to prohibit 
Communists from holding union office. The 
defeat, by a 4-to-1 vote, had been ex- 
pected. The group said it would seek ad- 
ditional support before the next conven- 
tion for another attempt to oust President 
Albert J. Fitzgerald. He was re-elected by 
a large majority. 

Chemical workers. Control of the CIO’s 
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COAL NEGOTIATORS O‘NEILL, MOREELL, LEWIS 
- «- much was left to be done 
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Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers’ Union 
was at stake this week in a convention 
contest between left and right-wing groups. 
The leftists were seeking to remove Mar- 
tin Wagner from the union’s presidency, or 
to surround him with left-wing officers. 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. An 
insurgent group of right-wing members 
plans to oppose Reid Robinson, president 
of the CIO’s Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers next week at the union’s con- 
vention. There appeared to be little chance, 
however, that the group could oust Mr. 
Robinson. 

Detroit ClO. New discord threatened a 
“peace conference” called to restore har- 
mony between left and right-wing groups 
in the Detroit CIO Council. Right-wing 
locals had withdrawn from the council on 
the ground that it was dominated by Com- 
munist followers. National CIO officials 
called a conference to reorganize the coun- 
cil. Right-wing leaders charged that left- 
wing officials appointed delegates instead 
of letting the membership elect them. A 
bolt from the conference was threatened. 

Behind the scenes, in all of these dis- 
putes, CIO President Philip Murray con- 
tinued to play a cautious role as peace- 
maker. He told the Electrical Workers’ 
convention that the CIO “is not going to 
be bothered too much at least by ideologi- 
cal mumblings of groups that are hell bent 
on destroying it.” Right-wingers might 
argue that was aimed at the Communists, 
but the Communist Party’s official news- 
paper termed it an attack on AFL leaders 
and other anti-CIO forces. 

On the other hand, the official publica- 
tion of the Steelworkers’ Union, of which 
Mr. Murray is president, carried in its 
current issue a blistering attack on Com- 
munists, in the form of a news story re- 
porting a speech by David J. McDonald, 
the union’s secretary-treasurer. It was not 
believed likely that Mr. Murray’s own 
union would publish an article of this 
sort without his consent. 

Thus, the struggle between Communist 
followers and anti-Communists is to con- 
tinue inside several CIO unions. It may 
come to a head in November at the na- 
tional CIO convention. 





Opening Maneuvers 
For Return of Mines 


Indefinite suspension of negotiations for 
a new coal contract—involving the Gov- 
ernment, the coal operators and John L. 
Lewis’s United Mine Workers—makes im- 
possible an early return of the soft-coal 
mines to their private owners. 

A formula for settlement offered by 
Admiral Ben Moreell, the Coal Mines Ad- 
ministrator, brought a_ split between 
Northern and Southern coal operators. 
The proposal was designed to serve as a 
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It’s as simple as this.... 





... that’s why 


No need to let old-fashioned methods limit 
your efficiency. Not any longer! 





n Now when you have business operations 
s involving accounting, transferring of infor- 
mation, and record-keeping, you can do them 
photographically ... with Recordak microfilm- 
y ing. Do them witha speed and accuracy non- 
4 photographic methods could never match. 


1000 letters microfilmed with 





w 
| Recordak for as little as $1.00 
With rented Recordak equipment, you can 
photograph letter-sized records for the low 
r 
. 
4 
=RECORDHI 
Vv \ 
5 > (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
— 
: originator of modern microfilming 
. —and its uses in business systems 





You just feed papers into the Recordak. 
As fast as you feed them in, they're 
photographed automatically . . . thousands 
on a single roll of Recordak microfilm. 


) is bringing new efficiency to business routines 


price of $1.00 per thousand. And using the 
Recordak Microfilming Service, you can have 
this done for you—in your own office or a 


Recordak branch office—for only a trifle more. 
5 7 v 


Because of its simplicity—and consequent 
inexpensiveness—unlimited possibilities for 
the use of Recordak microfilming exist in 
almost every business. Make sure you over- 
look none of these possibilities. Write for the 
new free book, 50 Billion Records Can’t Be 
Wrong.” Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


vi OT 


Mi upon for FREE book 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send your new book about Recordak micro- 
filming, “50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 
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These circles tell a sales story. They show how family incomes 
are distributed among readers of the CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 
They reveal an amazingly rich market that advertisers can reach 
through a single newspaper—Chicago's HOME newspaper with 
selected mass circulation. 


The income figures appearing in the circles above were 
obtained by an independent survey conducted exclusively 
among readers of the Chicago Daily News. It was a valid 
cross-section, house-to-house sampling. 


The findings of this survey confirm and emphasize what 
advertisers have known for many years—namely, that the 
Daily News is a productive medium because the Daily 
News audience is a spending audience. It is an audience 
with an AMPLITUDE of desires. It is an audience with 
an AMPLITUDE of funds which enables these desires to 
be satisfied. 


No plan of selling in Chicago can expect MAXIMUM 
results without using the Daily News. Many an advertiser, 
through experience, has cohvinced himself of this truth! 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 70 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: <00 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Mill Street DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Biéo. 
WEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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starting point for compromise proposals 
from the operators and Mr. Lewis. This 
formula called for acceptance of most of 
the terms of the contract signed by the 
Government and Mr. Lewis on May 29 
to end the 59-day soft-coal strike. A few 
changes were suggested, such as: 

On foremen’‘s unions, one of the main 
stumbling blocks to settlement, Admiral 
Moreell offered a definition of managerial 
functions that would determine which fore- 
men would be eligible to join Mr. Lewis’s 
union for foremen, and which would be 
considered direct representatives of man- 
agement, ineligible for a union. The defi- 
nition did not match earlier proposals of 
either Mr. Lewis or the operators’ com- 
mittee, headed by Charles O’Neill. The 
operators have been trying to obtain a law 
or a court decision that would bar all fore- 
men from unions. Mr. Lewis wanted to in- 
clude all foremen in the union. 

Safety code. A proposal to modify 
slightly the Government-contract clause 
that established a federal safety code for 
the mines apparently was designed to 
soften the objections of coal operators in 
the South to these safety standards. It 
was proposed that Interior Secretary J. A. 
Krug act as umpire in settlement of dis- 
putes over these regulations. 

Wage scales granted by the Govern- 
ment in its contract for the period of 
federal operation would be continued, un- 
der the formula. Admiral Moreell suggest- 
ed, however, that a raise of $1.85 a day 
that was given to all miners, including 
those paid by tonnage rates, be gradually 
included in piecework rates. He explained 
there was dissatisfaction among the miners 
because this increase was a flat day-rate 
payment, and did not vary with the 
amount of coal produced by the indi- 
vidual miner. 

Reopening of the contract on 30 days’ 
notice to discuss wage and hour changes, 
as suggested by the Government, did not 
meet all of Mr. Lewis’s aims. The plan 
called for the other provisions of the 
agreement to be continued until April 1, 
1948. Mr. Lewis wanted to be able to re- 
open any provision of the contract, in 
order to counteract, if possible, any re- 
strictive labor law that Congress might 
pass. 

A start had been made toward a new 
contract through the proposals advanced 
by the Government, but it appeared that 
much negotiating remained to be done 
before the mines are returned to their 
owners. 


CIO-AFL Rivalry 
Over ILO Delegate 


Relations between the White House and 
the CIO, already badly strained, now are 
even less friendly as a result of the Gov- 
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ernment’s decision to send an AFL repre- 
sentative to a meeting of the International 
Labor Organization. The decision, revers- 
ing a previous announcement of Labor 
Secretary Lewis B. Schwellenbach, was 
made by President Truman. Secretary 
Schwellenbach, however, took the blame. 

The AFL has held the ILO labor seat 
alone since the ILO was established, and 
the CIO never had complained too bitter- 
ly about it. When Mr. Schwellenbach some 
time ago announced, however, that he had 
decided the post should be alternated be- 
tween CIO and AFL, the question of 
prestige of both union groups became the 
issue. After protests from the AFL, Mr. 


DELEGATE WATT 
--. the CIO felt slighted 


Schwellenbach upheld the AFL contention 
that the ILO constitution required that 
the labor delegate from each country come 
from the “most representative” labor 
group. The AFL named Robert J. Watt 
for the post. He has held it for years. 
Power of the ILO is limited. Most na- 
tions send representatives of the public, 
industry and labor, but actions taken are 
subject to ratification by the home gov- 
emments. As a result, many of the deci- 
sions never go into effect. That is why, if 
the matter of prestige had not been a fac- 
tor, the appointment. would not have 
caused all the excitement it did in labor 
circles. The CIO felt that it had been 
handed an extra slight when the post was 
offered publicly and then withdrawn. 





Immunity of Unions 
Under Antitrust Act 


Employers can expect no antitrust-law 
relic ‘rom union practices such as jurisdic- 
tio. strikes, boycotts and make-work 
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“Tm calling 


a meeting for “/omorrow Morning’ \ 


A situation arises that calls 
for consideration of the directors 
—or it might necessitate an imme- 
diate conference with dealers, dis- 
tributors or salesmen. But whatever 
it might be, your Kansas headquar- 
ters is the natural meeting point 


MANY IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES 
ENJOY THIS ADVANTAGE NOW 


Among the more than 3000 manu- 
facturing and processing plants 
already in Kansas there are 
more than 50 nationally known 
industries who have established 
their principal plants or major 
branches in Kansas where they 
may enjoy the competitive advan- 
tages of central location. This 
Commission will gladly supply 
essential facts regarding this 
and other considerations. 
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because it is accessible by air in less 
than 15 hours from every corner of 
the country. Whether from Boston 
or San Francisco, Seattle or Raleigh, 
Brownsville or Minneapolis they can 
tell you over the phone, “I’ll be there 
in the morning.” In today’s fast 
changing world speed is important. 
Your Kansas location assures you of 
this advantage... and many others. 


You will find much of 

interest in the brochure, 

Let’s Look Into Kansas. 
Ask for it on your 


letterhead. 








KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


WILLIAM E, LONG, Secretary-Director 
802-A Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas 
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the Stoty of 
ahe sung-at tniney ete, 


There are two important things about 
Vaclav Smely of Prague. The first is that 
his given name is synonymous with 
Wenceslaus and the second is that the 
rehabilitation of the wartorn Czecho- 
slovakian coal mines is in his hands. On 
a New York-London Constellation the 
other day, Mr. Smely said that item 
number one got him sung at a good deal 
during Christmas holidays and the sec- 
ond is also somewhat of a headache. 


SRS 


Leland Hayward rode Constellation be- 
tween the various companies of the 1946 
Pulitzer Prizewinning play ‘State of the 
Union”, thereby touching, in rapid suc- 
cession, three states of the Union: New 
York, Illinois and California. After 
checking the New York group at the 
Hudson Theatre, the producer hopped 
a Constellation to Chicago and looked in 
on the cast at the Blackstone Theatre 
the following afternoon. Next morning, 
his tie still unruffled, he conferred wit 
the actors of the transcontinental com- 
6 in Hollywood. At this rate, Mr. 

ayward’s guess that he has previously 
compiled over ten million air miles 
sounds a trifle cautious. 


SRS 


A mustache got on the Constellation a 
while ago, closely followed by Jerry 
Colonna—an cai ten fellow se acts 
only for radio, the movies, television 
and the stage, and who writes books in 
his spare time. He took pains to point 
out that his fur is real; matter of fact, 
it’s insured for $35,000. Presumably 
referring to both the insurance and the 





mustache, he said, “And that ain’t hay” 
The accompanying doodle, designed ad 
Mr. Colonna on a transcontinental 
Constellation, should give you an idea. 


wae 


The international flavor of transatlantic 
Constellation flights isn’t confined to the 
passenger list. On a recent crossing, the 
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crew consisted of an American pilot, a 
Venezuelan copilot, a Canadian naviga- 
tor, a British radio man and an Italian 
steward who off duty read a book called 
**The Maltese Falcon.” 





Collectors can now reach Grigory 
Gluckmann, the eminent artist, at his 
New York studio on West 67th Street 
or his Los Angeles studio on West 6th 
Street or in between on the Constellation. 
Gluckmann, an example of whose ex- 
quisite color work is only suggested in 
black and white (see cut), confides that 
the nine-hour transcontinental schedule 
of the Constellation is dandy for artists 
who enjoy constantly agreeable weather 
and patrons 3000 miles apart. 


SRS 


Walter Madden, an Irishman who pro- 
motes boxing matches in Scotland, held 
forth on the difference between Ameri- 
can and Scotch fisticuffs on a transatlan- 
tic Constellation two weeks ago. Taste 
in Scottish fighting runs to fast, precise 
featherweight stuff and the men burn out 
young. Two-hundred-pound American- 
type sluggers get “anh ay no attention 
at all in the Highlands. Mr. Madden says 
there’s really nothing to choose between 
thetwo different boxing styles. It all boils 
down to whether you’re a Scotsman or 
an American and good cess to ye. 


SRS 


Lockheed Constellations are the leading 
air transports coast-to-coast and over- 
seas. Make reservation with your travel 
agent or one of the Constellatzon airlines. 
Be sure your ticket reads Constellation. 
World leader in speed, comfort, safety. 
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rules. The Justice Department so advises 
in a survey of antitrust actions in the 
building-construction industry. 

The Department reports that its anti- 
trust division has been generally successful 
in cases in the construction industry “ex- 
cept those involving restraints of trade by 
labor unions.” Courts generally have ruled, 
the report states, that unions that acted 
in their own self-interest, without combin- 
ing with nonlabor groups, were immune 
from prosecution under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. 

Where unions, however, aided employers 
in achieving market and price control, 
the courts usually have held the unions 
liable to prosecution under the Act. 


Strike Troubles 
That Slow Industry 


Strikes other than the shipping tie-up 


continued to plague industry and com- | 


merce during the last week. In number of | 


workers involved, the situation was slight- 
ly improved compared with the week be- 
fore. But the comparatively small number 
of men on strike did not reflect the real 
seriousness of the situation, particularly 
in the shipping paralysis created, and the 
almost complete tie-up of truck deliveries 
in New York City. This tie-up was due 
to a walkout of AFL Teamsters. 

In general, the Labor Department as- 
signed conciliators to 59 new strikes, in- 
volving 14,000 persons, in the week ended 
September 11. Sixty strikes, involving 
24,000 workers were settled. This left un- 
settled 251 strikes, involving 131,000 work- 
ers, in which federal conciliators were ac- 
tive. 

Major strikes, aside from the shipping 
walkout, discussed on page 15, were in 
these fields: 

Trucking. Orders from top officials of 
the AFL Teamsters paved the way for 
negotiations to settle a strike of general- 
trucking employes of New York City. In 
California, AFL Teamsters struck for ret- 
roactive pay. This walkout threatened to 
hamper the marketing of the State’s large 
fruit and vegetable crop. 

Railroad. District 50 of the AFL United 
Mine Workers threatened to proceed with 
a strike called for September 23 on the 
Long Island Rail Road. This union is 
seeking bigger concessions than had been 
won earlier by the standard railroad 
brotherhoods. 

Autos. Unauthorized strikes in three De- 
troit auto plants resulted in temporary 
idleness for 21,000 workers. General Mo- 
tors Corp. reported the number of strikes 
in plants supplying it with parts and ma- 
terials had dropped from 59 to 57. Thirty- 
nine of these strikes were in the United 


States and the remainder of them were | 


in Canada. 
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Young cowhands hang up their hardware around 
Labor Day in Pittsburgh. From then on, gun-totin’ 
is mostly a Saturday matinee occupa- 


tion... the rest of the week they fork s Qe 
a chair to hear a schoolmarm tell them | 
"c-a-t” spells “cat” and it’s very ae 
important. 

It happens in 125 public, 112 paro- mM 


chial and a number of private schools 
in Pittsburgh proper, and in a great many more out 
through the suburbs. 

While the young tykes are being weaned from cattle 
rustling, their older brothers and sisters struggle with 
amo, amas, amat, in well equipped and staffed 
high schools. Or the boys may be learning any of 20 
trades and the girls any of 11 trades in Pittsburgh 
vocational schools. 

Many will go on to study anything 
from drama to astronomy at na- 
tionally famous local colleges—Pitt, 











_——_ 


National Advertising Department, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 230 Park Avenue, No. 

New York City. Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, 

Detroit, Fort Worth, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 


Carnegie Tech, Duquesne, Pennsylvania College for 
Women or Mount Mercy. Others will study horology, 
embalming, beauty culture or whatever they choose at 
over 50 private, specialized schools. 





ordinary college buildings. 
Pittsburgh people take their educational 
reason why 1902 manufacturers have plants in Greater 
our booklet, “It Can be Made in Pittsburgh.” 
Represented by the 

In Classified Advertising 


The variety of things that people can learn well in 
Pittsburgh is as astonishing in its way as Pitt’s 
41-story Cathedral of Learning is among 

Pittsburgh is one of America’s leading 
educational centers .. . but that’s another 
side of Pittsburgh that may surprise you. 
opportunities for granted and assume that ps é f 
everybody else knows about them. 

But those educational facilities are one important 
Pittsburgh. Some of those manufacturers may be in 
businesses just like yours. Why don’t you find out ? Ask 
the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, or write for 

The Pittsburgh P 
In Pittsburgh 
In City Circulation 
In Retail Advertising 
In General Advertising 
In Total Advertising 
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T rolls up to your door — eighteen 

feet of grace and beauty—and you're 
sure you've felt your lifetime’s greatest 
thrill. 


You turn the key in the lock—step on 
the starter —feel out that mighty Fire- 
ball power—and happy satisfaction fills 
your soul. 


You build up the miles—five hundred, 
eight hundred, a thousand. Faultless 
miles they are, cradled on the gentle action of all-coil 
springing, sparked with the lift of power in torrents 





HOW WILL YOU HAVE YOUR WEATHER? 
Summer or winter, Buick’s venti- 
heater means springlike comfort in- 
side your car. Ask your dealer about 
this temperature conditioner. 








_and 


valve-in-head power plant seems to 
grow even smoother. 


The soft, floating action of BuiCoil 
springing becomes gentler, it seems, 
with each hour on the road. 


The steady-going bulk, road-wise from 
the beginning, seems to gain travel 
“know-how” as the days roll by. 


You’re barely past your second thov- 
sand-mile inspection before you’ re sure 
this is not only the best Buick yet but the best auto. 
mobile you ever handled. 








any time you need it. 
For that, there’s good reason. 


You relish the room all around you—the easy steadi- 
ness of the wheel—the way this gorgeous thing settles 
closer to the road with each fresh nudge on the gas 
treadle. 


For we didn’t waste time, in patterning this beauty, 
on glamour-boy features. We didn’t strain for the 
eye-catching novelty, the trick device, the sales-catch- } 
ing innovation. 


















This, you think, can’t last. When does the new-car thrill 
wear off? It doesn’t. The velvety action of this great 








NEAT AND PILFER-PROOF! You won’t 
dose the wheel skirts that add so 
much to Buick’s style, either by 
accident or pilferage. They not 
only hinge firmly and neatly into 
place, but bolt on with a 
hidden bolt that makes 
them a cinch to remove 
should the need arise. 






White sidewall tires, as illustrated,’wil!l be supplied at extra cost as soon as available. 






















| What other car 


has so much that clicks 
for Forty-Six! 





ROWS 0” YO 


SMARTNESS — that’s destined to set the style patt 
for years to come with Airfoil fenders, Body 
Fisher and 3-person seats. 


POWER—from a Buick Fireball valve-in-head straic 











1s to Instead we scanned the whole car, from bumper to sah engine that, gets pack setece Se ee 
° © 8-5 of fuel. 
bumper and Turret Top to tires, and poured Buick’s 
P : OIL SAVINGS — from non-scuffing Accurite cylin: 
’ } seasoned best into every part and particle. ———— 
1Coil | bores. 
= . ’ ° ° : ¥ £ lich oa . . 
>emMs, "Ties s paying off now. Not in just the —— ACTION of light, lively Flitewei 
. pistons. 
first-flush enthusiasms of people long 
h Pr eat ten ole t STEADINESS — from full-length torque-tube drive 
from ungry for new cars—but in the mount- Sa ak 


ravel ing delight of those who’ve tried this 


J artes GLIDING RIDE — from Panthergait all-coil spring 
Buick out and know what’s in it. 


with only a comfort job to do. 








thou They'll tell you as they tell us: Buick’s COMFORT — of soft Foamtex cushions with luxe 
en ¢ type springs. 
> sure the one that makes waiting worth 
‘ ° SURE FOOTING — of Broadrim wheels; maxim 
auto- while. And the sooner your name is on ae ae oe 
‘ ’ ~ i NO STOOP, NO SHOVE. Just pile the oS eee eee urves, @ 
a Buick dealer's list, the shorter aaa luggage up in this roomy compart- car control. 
wait will be. ment and bring the lid down. Every 


CONTROL — through Permi-firm steering which eli 


inch is easy to get at. 
notes need for frequent adjustments. 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air twice weekly CONVENIENCE — of high-leverage StepOn park 


















auty, brake that sets with a toe-touch and holds fast. 
r the PROTECTION — of fender-shielding front and r 
atch- 


bumpers, originated by Buick. Built for new bum 
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(This article represents the result of an 








Speciall Report 


Effect of transport tangles 
on output and distribution 
of goods consumers want 


The drag of railroad-transportation de- 
lays on U.S. production is to be felt more 
and more sharply in the weeks and 
months just ahead. This brake is to oper- 
ate, directly or indirectly, against every 
phase of industry, commerce and _agri- 
culture. Before it eases, it may become 
the worst barrier to full production and 
distribution of finished goods. 

Delays in rail traffic already are limit- 
ing output, despite the fact, that, with 
reduced equipment, the railroads are 
moving record or near-record volumes of 
goods. These delays were expected in- 
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evitably to mount this autumn with sea- 
sonal peaks in freight movement. Now, 
new burdens thrown on the rails by the 
maritime strike are expected to create an 
even greater drag than originally antici- 
pated. Best indicator of this drag is the 
freight-car-supply situation: 

Freight-car shortages currently are 
running around 20,000 a week, as the 
chart on this page shows. But that figure 
alone falls far short of measuring the real 
shortage. A net surplus of at least 50,000 
cars a week is required for the smooth 
functioning of the rail system. Thus, a 
net shortage, even a small one, indicates 
a big gap between cars needed and cars 
available. 

The current shortage of freight cars is 
growing, with the result that more and 





85,000 


WEEK ENDING {Vm 


DEC.14 
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3 extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


CRISIS IN RAILROAD TRAFFIC: 
EFFORTS TO AVERT BREAKDOWN 


Postwar Drop in Operating Efficiency, While Carriers’ Burdens Rise 


more shippers are failing to get the cars 
they need. 

How bad this situation may become is 
shown by the prospect that the net car 
shortage will grow from 20,000 cars to be- 
tween 65,000 and 85,000 by mid-October, 
when rail traffic normally is at a peak. That 
is the official estimate. Carriers themselves 
look for a peak shortage considerably less 
severe. At any rate, the car-supply indica- 
tor is to look worse and worse. It probably 
will be December before it again compares 
favorably even with today’s position. 

Delays ahead. Meanwhile, the result- 
ing delays are to multiply, as raw mate- 
rials fail to arrive on time at parts plants, 
parts are delayed en route to factories, and 
finished goods are retarded in transit to 
wholesalers and jobbers and finally to re- 
tailers. What the future holds in this sit- 
uation is shown by a few examples: 

Coal for home and industrial use now 
is being loaded at the mines at the rate 
of 190,120 cars a week, 11,000 cars better 
than the rate a year ago. But with a big 
backlog of requirements built up during 
the coal, railroad and other strikes, that 
still is not enough. Carloadings of coal this 
year through August totaled only 5,196,- 
000, half a million cars less than last 
year’s total through August. 

Homes, factories and utilities thus are 
likely to feel the pinch this winter, espe- 
cially in the North. Coal dumped at lower 
Great Lakes ports for transshipment to 
areas along the upper Lakes totaled 4,440,- 
000 tons ih the first five months of 1946. 
That was about a third of the tonnage un- 
loaded in the corresponding 1945 months. 
As a result, the minimum requirement 
through November 16, when Lakes ship- 
ping is likely to close, is about 1,950,000 
tons a week. But, by the end of August, 
the rate was only 1,898,875 a week. 

Lumber, in record demand for veterans’ 
housing, is being produced at a rate of 
more than 3,000,000,000 board feet a 
month for the first time since 1943. But 
transportation is replacing production as 
the limiting factor in lumber supply. Car- 
loadings of lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts are running only about 14 per cent 
above last year’s loadings, while produc- 
tion of forest products is up even more. 

Result is that thousands of veterans’ 
homes stand partly finished. At the same 
time, car shortages are limiting amounts of 
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What changes 2 few years can bring ! 
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SURETY VISION 


Foreseeing and ‘Preventing 
Possible Financial Loss 








UNLIKE TELEVISION, which deals with things that are hap- 
pening and are visible to the naked eye, SURETYVISION deals 
with things that will be visible only in the future although 
they may be occurring now —such as losses arising from 
employee dishonesty. 


Like Television, SURETYVISION requires special talent, 
knowledge and experience—the type provided by the American 
Surety organization for more than 60 years. Employers’ risks 
must be scientifically analyzed so that the Surety Bond selected 
will provide the exact protection needed by each business or 
financial establishment, institution or other employer. 


Call our agent or your own broker for information as to what 
SURETYVISION can do for you. This protection has never 
been so complete or so inexpensive as now. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
’ Affiliate : 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
100 Broadway New York 5, N. Y. 
Dependuble as America 








Special Report 


lumber available to mills turning out hard- 
wood flooring, doors and millwork, all 
critical items in the housing program. And 
to these may be added scarcities of sand, 
gravel, cement and other construction ma- 
terials, all of which are being intensified 
by car shortages. 

Crops, now being harvested in record 
volume, also present a major transporta- 
tion problem. The grain movement alone 
must be the biggest in history. And to date 
it’s far behind. Carloadings of grain in the 
last week of August totaled 48,068 cars, 27 
per cent under the total for the correspond- 
ing week in 1945. And the movement of 
corn and other feed grains is yet to come. 

At the same time, transportation of per- 
ishable foods is a real problem. This year, 
4 to 8 per cent more fresh fruits and vege- 
tables are being grown than last year. And 
the movement of these crops was barely 
accomplished, with minor spoilage, in 1945, 





when more refrigerator cars were available. 

Consumer goods of all kinds are feeling 
the impact of the car shortage. Already 
some blast furnaces in the Chicago area 
have been forced to shut down because cars 
were not available to move from the mills 
the finished steel needed for automobiles, 
building materials, refrigerators, ranges and 
an endless list of other critical items. 

Reasons for the failure of rail trans- 
portation to keep up fully with rising pro- 
duction can be found in postwar recon- 
version problems. Two situations account 
for most of the trouble: 

An actual shortage of freight cars is 
perhaps the big factor. Thousands of 
dilapidated cars, kept in operation during 
the war, had to be scrapped. On order to 
replace them are about 57,000 cars, but 
output of these in the first eight months of 
1946 averaged fewer than 3,500 a month. 
The 5,141 delivered in August still repre- 
sented only a third of productive capacity. 

Moreover, the freight cars still rolling 
are wearing out rapidly. Even with the 
scrapping of the oldest ones, there are 
half again as many old cars—20 or more 
years old—as there were in 1942. Result 
is a mounting toll of idle cars in need of 
repairs—now about 75,000, against less 
than half that many only two months ago. 

Altogether, the carriers have about 
1,667,000 serviceable cars, compared with 
1,705,000 a year ago when need was small- 
er. As for the second factor: 

Less efficient use is being made of the 
cars than was made during the war or 
before the war. For the most part, they 
are not being loaded as heavily. More im- 
portant, they are not being loaded, un- 
loaded and moved as rapidly. 

Result is that average turnaround time 
for freight cars recently has been 13.7 days, 
from one loading.to the next. That com- 
pares with a 1941 turnaround of 12.5 days 
and the best wartime figure of 13.1 days. 
And today’s longer turnaround prevails de- 
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Operators who know prefer Monroe 


Speed, flexibility and easy operation have made hundreds of thousands of 
operators Monroe enthusiasts—whether they operate Monroe Calculators, Listing 
Machines, or Accounting Machines. 

Every Monroe has the basic Monroe simplicity. Every Monroe has the incom- 
parable ‘Velvet Touch’ keyboard. Every machine in Monroe’s broad line is the 
product of the engineering skill and precision tnat have given Monroe Adding- 

Calculators leadership for a third of a century. 





4 There are Monroe-owned branches in all principal cities—always available for 
maintenance and service. Phone your Monroe representative today; he is fully 
: qualified to discuss all phases of your figuring and accounting. Send for your copy 
of our new Payroll Booklet, Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 


The Monroe Adding -Calculator illustrated below has the exclusive Monroe 
“3-Series” Dials and a Split Lower Dial that make possible startling short-cut 
methods—in many cases eliminating entire operations. 


Monroe Adding-Calculator MA7-213-W-3-s 
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Monroe Accounting Machine 
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209-11-092 


CALCULATING « LISTING «> BOOKKEEPING MACHINES Lome: Adding tisting Mochine 
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WHAT OUR AREA OFFERS INDUSTRY 








MARKETS 


HE PEOPLE of this area constitute an active 
and growing market for all kinds of goods. 
Our people are among the most prosperous of 
the South ... they are progressive and alert and 
their needs for goods are many and varied. 
This area has many advantages that industry 
cannot afford to overlook in making plans for 
the future. We have assisted many industries, 
large and small, in finding satisfactory locations 
in the Carolinas and will be glad to help you— 
without obligation. 
Write Carolina Power and Light Company, 
Development Department, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, for any specific information desired. . 


Lower cost of production—greater profits for the owner— 
more take-home pay for the worker—in the Carolinas. 





(CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY ) 
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spite a 10 per cent reduction in average 
length of haul since the war days. 

One reason for this lower efficiency is the 
widespread adoption of the five-day week 
in industry and commerce since war ended. 
Many companies that still operate six or 
seven days a week free their shipping de- 
partments over week ends. 

Meanwhile the carriers themselves have 
not been able to maintain fully their war- 
time performances. Postwar  letdowns 
among workers are cited as one factor. 

Loss of earnings by the carriers is being 
listed as another factor in their perform- 
ance. Until June, freight traffic this year 
was far below that of 1945, partly because 
of coal, steel, railroad and other strikes. 
Carloadings through May were nearly 14 
per cent under the corresponding 1945 
total. Moreover, hauls are shorter. And the 
profitable, high-rate war materials no longer 
are moving. Result in the first seven 
months of 1946 was a 22.6 per cent drop in 
operating revenues under the 1945 figure. 

But operating expenses, maintained by 
increases in wages and the prices of coal, 
steel and other materials, fell only 3.1 
per cent. Thus, on the basis of official 
figures, net operating income through 
July totaled $216,000,000, compared with 
$647,000,000 for the same period of 1945. 
As for total net income—after payment of 
fixed charges—the carriers report it at 
$11,000,000, against $393,000,000 in the 
1945 period. 

To compensate for lost earnings, the rail- 
roads have petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for an increase in 
freight rates averaging 25 per cent. But 
months more are likely to be required for 
a decision on this. Meanwhile, the carriers 
have tried to offset earning cuts by econ- 
omies, such as reductions in maintenance- 
of-way and repair forces. These measures, 
federal officials say, have hurt performance. 

Partial remedies already are being ap- 
plied to this situation. The Office of De- 
fense Transportation has revised and re- 
activated some of its loading orders. It is 
urging shippers and receivers to load and 
unload cars on week ends, and stiffer penal- 
ties are being assessed by ICC against 
those who hold cars too long. 

ODT also is pressing the carriers to re- 
pair their cars more quickly. And the Civil- 
ian Production Administration has granted 
material priorities for this purpose. For 
their part, the railroads are spending far 
more on plant and equipment as a result of 
recent increases in traffic. Some traffic, 
moreover, is being diverted to trucks. And 
new efforts are expected to be made to 
divert freight to domestic water carriers. 

These and other measures are expected 
to help the carriers move the growing 
burden. But officials still look for a mount- 
ing record of car shortages and delays that 
will be felt in every corner of the country’s 
economy. 
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What's so difficult about this job? 


the important tube-bending jobs of America’s leading 


It’s the fitting of a heater shroud to a manifold which 
collects exhaust gases from two cylinders. Looks simple, 
but it’s a precision job. Anything less than a perfect fitting 


would mean a continuous loss of heat energy. 


All along the line, in every operation of tube bending at 
the American Tube Bending Company, Inc., PRECISION 
is the governing factor in production. Skill, experience, 
intelligence, specialized equipment, speed—all of these 
have contributed vitally to our reputation in this field of 
tube-bending for 35 years. Yet it is our unfailing habit of 


PRECISION, year after year, that has brought to us 
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manufacturers. 
Write for informative booklet, “Precision in Tube Bend- 
ing”, to the American Tube Bending Company, Inc., 


H-9 Lawrence St., New Haven 11, Connecticut. 


AMERICAN 
TUBE BENDING 
COMPANY, INC. 


PRECISION to aircraft standards 
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Jor GRAND 
OLD FASHIONEDS 


Che Grand Old Drink 
of the South 


There’sa subtle smoothness 
about 100 proof souTrHERN 
comrort—The Grand Old 
Drink of the South—that 
makes Old Fashioneds taste 
infinitely better. New to 
you? Then don’t wait to 
try it. 


Theres Orly Ore 


Cmerieas Moat Tersatile Drink 


SERVED ON MANY OF THE NATION'S FINEST TRAINS 








SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION © ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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—__. Question —— 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


Should our armed forces be re- 
mobilized as a warning to aggressor 
nations that the United States will 
fight to maintain world peace? 


In view of recent attacks upon 
American planes flying over Yugo- 
slavia, the question of whether or not 
we should maintain our military 
strength has caused considerable de- 
bate. To present a cross section of 
opinion on this subject, The United 
States News asked members of Con- 
gress, military experts and others the 
preceding question. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah, Chairman, Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, 


answers: 

We shall have over a million and a quar- 
ter men in our Army all this year and a 
half million men in our Navy. In addition, 
before long we shall know the numbers of 
our armed forces which we shall have to 
hold subject to the call of the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

I think we should work in harmony with 
our commitments to the United Nations. 
When the United Nations points out the 
aggressor, then is the time to act. That 
means we should at all times be ready to 
meet our United Nations obligations. To 
act by ourselves, as your suggestion im- 
plies, means to assume that the collective 
will of the peace-loving nations of the 
world is something that cannot be de- 
pended upon. Let us try the peaceful proc- 
ess first. A lack of faith in the popularity 
of the peaceful process would be a most 
deadly blow to all of the world’s construc- 
tive planning. 


Rear Admiral W. T. Stromberg 


(Ret.); New London, Conn.; Former Inspec- 
tor, Eastern Area, U.S. Coast Guard, 


answers: 


Let us act on national security as we do 
in our personal lives. Let us insure for the 
future. Had we spent on military prepared- 
ness what TVA and WPA cost us there 
would not have been a second World War. 
After every war—all seven of them—our 
military strength has been allowed to 
dwindle to nothing. Let us correct this 
seventh mistake while there is time. Let 
the world see first “that we are prepared” 
and second “that hereafter what we fight 
for and take we keep.” 

So let us remobilize to whatever extent 
is necessary while the men with the tech- 
nological training, physical endurance and 








GRAYS 








In years gone by, the Paci- 
fic Northwest has meant a 
land of lumber . . . Today, 
chemical utilization of 
wood gives a new twist to 
the old story—forest-based 


plastics! Here in Grays 
Harbor lies a backlog of 
12 billion feet of “plastic 
type” timber, excellent 
transportation, industrial 
water, electricity, and labor. 


The fishing industry, too, 
heralds a new era of bio- 
chemical products ... and 
Grays Harbor, a year- 
round fishing port, merges 
one season into another for 
steady employment of la- 
bor, capital and plants. Ex- 
cellent fleet facilities, trans- 
portation and available 
marine research afford 
combined opportunities. 


Well-financed organiza- 
tions such as Grays Harbor 
Industries, Inc., are able to 
cooperate with outside 
capital and management. 
Write to the address below, 
or a personal representa- 
tive will call if you prefer. 


HARBOR 


Sponsored By 


GRAYS HARBOR INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON 
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Question of the Week 


personal training are still here to help us. 
Let us reckon the cost as insurance. 


Admiral W. H. Standley 


(Ret.), La Mesa, Calif.; U.S. Ambassador to 
Russia, 1942-43; Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, 1933-37; Commander in Chief, Mili- 
tary Order of World Wars, 


answers: 
We should give no semblance of mobili- 
zation at this time. Our feverish effort to 


get our boys back home and demobilize 


was our natural reaction to four years’ war 
effort and indicated a belief that the rest 
of the world, including the Soviet Union, 
was weary of war and was sincere in ex- 
pressed intentions to loyally support efforts 
to set up an effective peace organization. 

This ideal has not been realized. The 
efforts of the United Nations organization, 
to date, have been a succession of contro- 
versial arguments and failures. Our 
confidence in the future has been misun- 
derstood and abused by the Soviet rep- 
resentatives. 

“Remobilization” is not the proper word, 
but we should take immediate steps toward 
such military readiness as will evidence our 
belief that the failure of the United Na- 
tions organization has a definite relation to 
world peace, the breach of which will 
jeopardize our national security. 


Charles G. Bolte, 


New York, N. Y.; National Chairman, Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Present international tensions are cer- 
tainly not of such a nature as to require 
remobilizing our armed forces. Uneasy re- 
lations among victorious allies after such 
a devastating war are only to be expected 
and cannot legitimately be construed as 
raising dangers to the peace. I consider use 
of the phrase “aggressive nations” totally 
incongruous with the present reality of 
Europe’s devastated war-weary countries. 

The United States can far better use its 
strength to aid reconstruction and its in- 
fluence to bring about amicable settle- 
ments. 


Brig. Gen. R. S. Abernethy 


(Ret.); Summerton, S. C.; Commander, 165th 
Field Artillery Brigade, World War I; 
Served in the Philippines in Spanish- 
American War, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

Apparent attempt by remobilization to 
frighten those disagreeing with us as great 
a blunder as further appeasement. No na- 
tion seeks war with us. Maintenance as 
recommended by War and Navy Secretar- 
ies of all forces fully equipped and trained 
at strength will give reasonable assurance 
of peaceful attainment of proper political 
objectives. 
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Ww RITING AND AIR MAIL PAPER 


THE ARISTOCRAT 
OF CORPORATE STATIONERY 
* 
CONSULT YOUR PRINTER OR 
ENGRAVER 


FINE FLAX WRITING - FINE FLAX AIR MAIL 
FLAX-OPAKE BIBLE AND PRINTING PAPERS + STATIONERY CABINETS 
BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER .- MAKEREADY TISSUE 


SILVER WRAPPING TISSUE (non-tu / : IGHTWEIGHT PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Ecusta “Kaper Corporation 


PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 








To sell anything MEN buy... 


MIND 





* * 

It’s easy to make an impression 
on the “P.M. MIND’’— because 
the man who buys Popular Me- 
chanics year after year is a delib- 
erate ad reader, not just an ad 
looker. 


Latest readership surveys based 
on current circulation show 3% 
MILLION of these alert, inquisi- 
tive, open-minded men—a lively, 
result-producing market for every 
man-bought product from sham- 
poo to shotguns. 

It pays to put Popular Mechan- 
ics on your schedule and REACH 
THE P.M. MIND! 





No, the makers of these hair tonics don’t 
all advertise in Popular Mechanics. We 
think they might do so profitably. 32 
MILLION men buy a lot of hair tonic. 
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Weve Been “\skeels 
ABOUT VETERAN-PAY CHANGES 


New rules are being put into effect to 
govern U.S. payments to veterans attend- 
ing school or training for jobs. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration is starting a close 
check of outside earnings of veteran-stu- 
dents and wages of veteran-trainees. This 
is because the GI Bill of Rights was recent- 
ly amended by Congress to limit the sub- 
sistence payments received by those with 
larger earnings. The new attitude is that 
the Government is not undertaking the full 
support of these students and trainees and 
their families. Their allowances are not to 
be considered a pension, a bonus or a dole 
while studying or training. 

This means that many veterans in 
schools or receiving job training will find 
their Goverument subsistence allowances 
reduced. Some will lose this allowance al- 
together. And others will owe the Govern- 
ment money for overpayments received 
since the law was amended on August 8. 

In addition, the Government is tighten- 
ing up on programs for on-the-job training 
of veterans receiving Government allow- 
ances. The Veterans’ Administration is 
adopting definite standards, which Con- 
gress approved, to apply for such programs. 
Closer policing by States of this training 
for veterans is called for, with the Federal 
Government paying the cost of supervision. 
As a result, many of the present on-the-job 
training programs are expected to be dis- 
qualified, with thousands of subsistence 
checks for veterans being discontinued. 


First, veterans in schools: How much 
will the Government pay them? 
The top subsistence allowance for a vet- 
eran attending school is $65 a month, if 
without dependents, or $90 a month if he 
has a wife or other dependents. But these 
amounts will be cut if he is employed, 
either part time or full time, and receives 
more than $110 a month for this work. 
That makes a limit of $175 and $200, re- 
spectively, on subsistence plus wage that he 


can receive. Thus, if.a veteran receives $150 ° 


a month for work done outside school 
hours, his Government check will be cut to 
$25 if he is unmarried, and $50 if married. 


Does this mean all outside income? 
No, not necessarily. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will reduce its payments if a 
veteran receives in excess of $110 a month 
for work actually done, or productive 
.apor. But a veteran-student can receive 
money from home; if not in payment for 
work done, without getting cut. Similarly, 
income from investments and such are not 
considered earnings that bring reductions in 
subsistence allowances, provided produc- 
tive employment is not involved. However, 
earnings from self-employment can result 
in smaller Government checks. 


On the other hand, types of earnings that 
might result in lowering subsistence allow- 
ances now cover almost every field. In de- 
termining the size of subsistence payments, 
VA will take into consideration earnings 
in a store, factory, office or on a farm. 
Earnings also might involve tutoring, tend- 
ing furnaces or cutting grass. And, where 
part of a veteran’s payment for services is 
in the form of room and board, a reasonable 
value is supposed to be placed on these in 
determining earnings. 


How will the Government check on 
earnings? 

Veterans entering or re-entering schools 
this autumn are being required, when they 
enroll, to estimate their earnings for the 
first school term or semester. These esti- 
mates will be used in figuring the amounts 
of their subsistence allowances. Quarterly 
checks on past and future earnings will be 
made each term, and adjustments can be 
made then. Veterans already in schools are 
being sent forms to fill out showing their 
earnings during August, September and 
October. They must send this information 
to VA by November 5. 


These forms must be returned to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration even though vet- 
erans have no earnings. Otherwise their 
payments will be stopped until the reports 
are received. Where overpayments have 
been received, because of earnings, re- 
payment must be made to VA. Arrange- 
ments can be made for installment repay- 
ments to avoid hardships. But, in most 
cases, overpayments will be small. 


What about veterans who receive 


on-the-job training? 

Similar checks will be made on their past 
and future earnings, and the same limits, 
of $175 and $200 on subsistence plus wage, 
apply. Employers will be required to 
certify estimates of future earnings. These 
veterans will be expected to report each 
four months. And they must make good on 
past overpayments. 


Must overtime payments be reported? 
Under a new ruling, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration does not require veterans to in- 
clude in their wage reports incidental over- 
time that involves only occasional work 
beyond their regular working period. But 
overtime that is customarily scheduled 
must be counted. Wages to be reported also 
include bonuses, commissions and other 
compensations for servjces. 


Must disabled veterans report on 
earnings? 
Many veterans with service-connected dis- 


abilities receive subsistence allowances 
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while attending school or taking training 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
rather than under the GI Bill of Rights. 
They do not have to make the new reports 
on their earnings, as the new limits do 
not apply to them. But disabled veterans 
whose payments are based on the GI Bill 
do have to report on earnings. 


Next, what changes are made in on- 
job training? 

Drastic changes are made in this program, 
which VA officials described as threatening 
a national scandal under previous opera- 
tions. State agencies now will be able to 
supervise on-the-job training programs, 
with federal aid, and to approve and dis- 
approve individual programs. National 
standards are set up for guidance. And VA 
can refuse subsistence allowances for stu- 
dents under programs that do not meet 
these standards. 


What standards will be used? 
Establishments wanting to set up on-the- 
job programs must submit to State approv- 
ing agencies a written outline of their pro- 
posed training. Here, the training must be 
the primary thing for the veterans, and 
employment merely incidental. Detailed 
plans must be made for instructing vet- 
erans, and there must be adequate facili- 
ties. Veterans must not be paid less than 
customarily is paid to trainees. There must 
be reasonable certainty that the veterans 
will be able to get the jobs for which they 
are trained. The period of training must 
not be longer than usually required. And a 
limit of two years is put upon any on-the- 
job training. 


What about programs already ap- 
proved? 

These are to be reviewed, to see if they 
are up to the new standards. If not, they 
are supposed to be disapproved. State 
agencies in charge of approvals are being 
asked by VA to survey all programs in 
effect, and to recertify or disapprove them 
between now and next Jan. 1. Under the 
amended law, those not meeting require- 
ments will be dropped. Under the amended 
law, the Government can reimburse the 
States for costs of administering and su- 
pervising the program. This is counted on 
by VA to tighten enforcement of the reg- 
ulations, and to eliminate many abuses. 


Are programs for training appren- 
tices changed? 
A distinction is made between programs 
for on-the-job training and apprentice 
training. The States already have close 
supervision over apprentice-training pro- 
grams, which involve written agreements 
for continuous employment and training. 
Definite standards exist for these programs. 
The new $175-$200 limits on subsistence 
plus wages also apply for veteran-appren- 
tices. But they can draw subsistence pay- 
ments for more than two years of appren- 
ticeship—up to a maximum of four years. 
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RESILIENT, HIGH-STRENGTH 
ALLOY SHEETS FORMED BY 


IMPACT! 


The Chambersburg CECOSTAMP 
is a new tool for the sheet metal 
plant, developed first for theaircraft 
| industry and now in use in practi- 
_ cally every airplane factory. It is a 
high production, impact-type drop 
stamp designed to form high- 
strength, resilient, hard-to-form al- 
_ loysheets with true-to-die accuracy 
and without drawing or reduction 
of section. 


DIES ARE POURED. ARE DUR- 
ABLE .. AND SALVAGEABLE 


_ Dies can be made quickly, easily 
and inexpensively of lead, zinc, 
Kirksite or similar metals that can 
be poured in sand molds made with 
plaster of paris patterns. When the 
run is completed or the part 
| changed, the dies can be melted 
and used again. 
: Full information on this re- 
markable machine on request 
CHAMBERSBURG 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Builders of Forging Hammers and 
other Impact Machinery Since 1897 
CHAMBERSBURG PENNA, 
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“This IS a Genuine ZIPPO I'll Buy It” 


No need to go to such extremes to be sure that you’re 
buying a genuine ZIPPO Lighter. True, for years 
“the fan test” has proved the unfailing windproof 
qualities of an ever faithful ZIPPO. But, the new 
post-war silver-like model has the name ZIPPO 

- stamped on the bottom of the 
case, and on the face 
of the inside section 
as well. A time hon- 
ored unconditional 
guarantee is inclosed 
with every ZIPPO. 
So there is no need to 
be fooled by inferior 
imitations. Also avail- 
able with Firm Insig- 
nia, Trade Mark, etc., 
on special order. 


ZIPPO MFG.CO. 
signature Dept. UN 
Others to $175. Bradford, Pa. 


ZIPPG) 4p iGuter 






$3.50 with 
initial or 








Here’s Help for Your 
Fence Problems 
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Looking for ruggedness, maximum protec- 
tion and long life in that new fence you’re 
planning? Then, it will pay you to look into 
the FOUR big features exclusive with An- 
chor Chain Link Fence. Deep-Driven 
Anchors which hold the fence permanently 
erect and in line... Square Frame Gates, 
amazingly free from sagging and warping ... 
U-Bar Line Posts and Square Terminal 
Posts, which increase strength and dura- 
bility. For detailed information, write for 
your copy of ANCHOR PROTECTIVE 
FENCES. Or have one of our fence engi- 
neers call . . . without obligation. Anchor 
Post Div., Anchor Post Products, Inc., 
6610 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Mary- 
land. 
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Disinclination of Congress 
to cut defense, which is only 
field for any sizable saving 


A search is on for ways to reduce income 
axes and to balance the federal budget 
or 1947. Republicans are calling for a 20 
xer cent cut in individual income taxes 
ind drastic reduction of Government ex- 
yenses. Democrats agree that this is a 
‘rood idea, but are challenging the Repub- 
icans to show how it can be done. The 

_ssue is assuming major importance in the 
‘ongressional campaign. 
President Truman already has demand- 
dd economy by Government departments 
'n spending present appropriations. Sen- 
‘itor Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, says that 
ederal expenses must be cut below 
325.000.000.000 annually and taxes re- 
luced accordingly. Representative Knut- 
on (Rep.), of Minnesota, insists that, if 
he Republicans capture control of Con- 
‘ress, individual income taxes will be 
educed 20 per cent, the budget will be 
valanced and a surplus accumulated to 
pply on the national debt. Representa- 
ive Eberharter (Dems), of Pennsylvania, 
ays it is just campaign talk, that the Re- 
ublicans neglect to say how they would 
| o about carrying out these promises. 


—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE EBERHARTER 
Is it just campaign talk... 
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REALITIES OF ECONOMY DRIVE 


Prospect of a Budget Deficit Despite Trims in Civilian Agencies 


This discussion serves to focus atten- 
tion upon the difficulties involved in cut- 
ting taxes and balancing the budget at a 
time when the outlook at home and abroad 
is so uncertain. The problem: is where to 
cut a budget that is top-heavy with ex- 
penditures for the Army and Navy when 
the country is demanding a firm foreign 
policy backed by military strength. 

On the side of expenditures, latest 
estimates are for a budget of $41,500,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1947. This is an in- 
crease of $5,500,000,000 over estimates of 
expenditures made last January. The in- 
crease came about because Congress appro- 
priated more money for defense, for vet- 


SENATOR TAFT 
... to cut expenses?... 


erans’ benefits and for interrrational finance 
than had been expected. 

On the side of income, it now is es- 
timated that the Government will take in 
$39,600,000,000 in revenue during the 1947 
fiscal year. That leaves a budget deficit of 
$1,900,000,000 between income and outgo. 
Cash operations promise a surplus this 
year, but a balanced bookkeeping budget 
is impossible unless expenses are reduced or 
unless revenue is higher than expected. 

Search for economies. A study of the 
budget shows why it is not going to be 
easy to make the demanded cuts. In trying 
to practice economy, Congress will find 


 iinasie & tetas 
REPRESENTATIVE KNUTSON 
... and reduce income taxes? 


its field limited. The situation is this: 
Military expenses are by far the biggest 
item of the budget, amounting to $18,500,- 
000,000. Here, then, is the most fruitful 
field for a big reduction. But Congress 
showed itself at the last session to be in an 
expansive mood so far as the Army and 
Navy were concerned. Legislation increased 
the pay of soldiers and sailors and enlarged 
on budget estimates of the Navy’s needs. 
It will not be easy to convince the legisla- 
tors that they should use the ax freely on 
the military services until the world politi- 
cal situation becomes more stable. Congress 
is not likely to retrench on national defense 
while there is war talk in the air. 
Veterans’ benefits and pensions provide 
the second largest item in the budget—a 
total of $6,200,000,000. There is practically 
no chance of a reduction here. The last 
Congress was liberal with the veterans, and 
the new Congress is not likely to differ. 
Demands for more, rather than less, assist- 
ance to veterans can be expected. 
Interest on the debt—%5,000,000,000 a 
year—is the next largest item. But this is 
a fixed charge that cannot be reduced. 
Foreign loans. Credit commitments 
arising from loans abroad, the Bretton 
Woods Agreements and expenditures of the 
Export-Import Bank amount to another 
sizable item—$4,200,000,000 in all—but 
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INVESTMENT 
BANKING 


A growing enterprise needs more 


working capital to exploit its opportuni- 
ties—a family-owned corporation seeks to 
spread its ownership—here are typical financial 


situations confronting corporate management today. 


The investment banker’s role in American industry is 
to assist in solving precisely such problems as these. How he 
does so is fully and simply described in our new illustrated 


booklet, “This Is Investment Banking.” 


Current low interest rates have forced sound bond and note issues 

to high levels. Institutional and private investor interest in preferred 

stocks of quality is wide-spread, and in many cases, common stock financing 

_ has broad investor appeal. The booklet points out the opportunities existing for 
thriving corporations to provide capital for future growth—for large stockholders 

or family owners of companies to diversify their holdings—for managements to sim- 


plify their financial structures. 


A copy of the Booklet will be sent upon request. Ask for Booklet U-1. 


EastMANn, DILLon « Co. 


15 Broad Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Dated September 1, 19/6 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


September 12, 1946. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The ojfer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$77,500,000 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


3%% Debentures Due 1971 


Interest payable March 1 and September 1in New York City 


Price 100% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


Due September 1, 1971 












































and we Bostonians are proud 
of our pennant winning team! * 
We suggest to Parker House 
clientele that if a business trip 
to Boston had been planned 
for the period from October 4 
through October 8, it be re- 
arranged to miss World Series 
dates, thereby avoiding the 
inconvenience which the 
crowded city will cause. 

*and we think they'll win 

the World Series too! 


Parker House 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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A burglar’s loose!—But while I’M here, 
My Toro’s safe... what’s there to fear? 


TORO 


LPONCR MOCKS 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MEN /MECT THE RAZOR 


with the 


HE-MAN BLADE / 














No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here's the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 
Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. 6, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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these commitments cannot be rescinded. 
That makes this huge sum untouchable in 
the hunt for budget economies. 

Farm subsidies amount to $1,200,000,- 
000. This represents a cut of $700,000,000 
from the original estimate of $1,900,000,- 
000 for the year. There is a chance for sav- 
ing here, but Congress at the last session 
was indisposed to wipe out food subsidies 
altogether while price controls remained in 
effect. Substantial reductions by the next 
Congress below the $1,200,000,000 estimate 
do not appear likely. On the other hand, 
Congress might see fit to increase Govern- 
ment aids to agriculture if farm prices 
should decline during the year. 

Social Security, relief and retirement 
benefits are lumped together in one sum 
totaling $1,200,000,000. This figure repre- 
sents a cut of $400,000,000 from the Janu- 
ary estimate, and the possibility of reduc- 
ing the amount still further is not bright. 
Hence, this field offers little chance for 
economy. 

General Government expense—that is, 
the cost of operating the various depart- 
ments and agencies—amounts to $1,900, 
000,000. Small savings might be made 
here through reductions in personnel and 
consolidation of agencies, but these would 
be negligible in the over-all budget. It is 
these departments that the politicians 
refer to when they are demanding a cut 
in the Government’s pay roll. If appropri- 
ations for these agencies and bureaus were 
withheld altogether, the saving would 
amount to $1,900,000,000, exactly enough 
to cover the anticipated deficit. That, of 
course, would be an impossible solution, 
because no money then would be avail- 
able for the ordinary functions of Gov- 
ernment, functions now performed by the 
Post Office, Labor, Commerce and Agri- 
culture departments and the other admin- 
istrative and regulatory agencies. 

Thus, a field that on the surface appears 
to be ripe for economy actually offers little 
chance for substantial saving. 

Public works will cost an estimated 
$900,000,000 for the fiscal year 1947 which 
Congress is not likely to reduce further. 

Other items that go to make up the 
budget of $41,500,000,000 include tax re- 
funds, housing, and a few others, none of 
which’ offers any real saving possibilities. 

It would appear, then, that the field of 
national defense offers the only real chance 
for substantial saving. The budget can be 
brought in balance by chopping off two 
or three billion dollars of Army and Navy 
funds, provided there is no reduction in 
anticipated income, but Congress is likely 
to continue to be liberal with the armed 
services until the outlook for world peace 
is brighter. A reduction of five to six 
billion dollars in military expenditures 
would permit a corresponding reduction 
in individual income taxes. 

Over-all prospects for 1947. While 
economy in Government will continue to 
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AIRWAY 


| A-ENGINED CARGOLINERS 
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a TIE-DOWN EQUIPMENT thing can go by United's 
de takes the place of heavy AIR FREIGHT SERVICE. 
nd crates for furniture, machin- \* 
ld ery, large parts. Shippers | 
is save on crating charges and 
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ns extra-weight assessments. | SPECIAL CLOTHING RACKS 
‘ut eliminate the need for fur- 
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ld | for retailers average 18c 
-“ | per garment. 
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” They’re in service NOW . . . operating on regular And, as supplements to twin-engined Cargoliner 
.- daily schedules . . . multiplying considerably the and passenger-cargo Mainliner service, the Cargo- 
f advantages of shipping via United’s Arr Freicut _ liner 230s contribute to a frequency of schedules 
‘ Service. Here’s what the new 4-engined Cargo- —_ unequaled by any other type of freight carrier. 
, y any ) 
e liner 230s mean to modern business: But of even greater importance to business men: 
e Their speed — 230 miles an hour — assures “next- —_ United’s new volume freight rates — tailored to fit 
. morning delivery” for shipments consigned to any the tremendous load capacity of the Cargoliner 
V ‘ “ > ° A P a ‘ 
é point along the Main Line Airway. 230s — bring long-haul shipping costs as low as 
y Their size — 9-ton capacity — more than triples 12c per ton-mile, Never have the advantages of 
. ; tee a 5 
i the plane-load volume available to shippers. shipping via United’s Arr Freicut Service been 
; 
. Their versatility greatly broadens the range of 8° 8reat- 
3 commodities that can now go profitably by air. Pickup and Delivery Service Provided in Most Major Cities 
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Center of rich, rapidly expanding West- 
ern market, with fast transportation 
facilities to all parts of America. Imme- 
diate supply of native skilled labor, 
friendly and cooperative. Abundant raw 
materials for every type of industry. 


Low production costs. Low taxes, debt 
free city, low-cost fuel, power, gas, light. 
Pure water from Pikes Peak snowshed 
-.-310 sunshiny days a year. Choice 
sites available. 

23 new industries in 23 months have 
located their plants in Colorado Springs 
—there’s a reason! 


[New Manufacturer in Colorado Springs 
impressed With High Type of Labor 


“In going through oumerous plants in Colo- 
rado Springs, I was impressed with the type of 
labor. Workers were clean-cut, intelligent, and 
of pioneer Western stock and were immediately 
available. This is one of the main reasons our 
company has recently set up a new plant in Colo- 
rado Springs”. 


R. R. WELCH, President 
Welch Industries. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOK 






Available free to business ex- 
ecutives is this attractive, color- 
ful 24-page booklet. It gives 
you easily understood facts and 
figures of Colorado Springs’ in- 


dustrial advantages — specific 


FUT YOUR pe age WHERE yuu 
7 wae 
ANB Toye WORKMEy CAN REED pyy 


information you will want to 


know. Send for your copy now. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Co 0 Sz o 


MANITOU SPRINGS and the 


PIKES PEAK REGION 


Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce 
212 Pikes Peak Avenue, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Please send me your 24-page booklet, “Fit Your Plant 
Where You and Your Workmen Can Keep Fit”. 


Name 


Address 


AMERICA'S FINEST YEAR 'ROUND CLIMATE 
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be a popular campaign theme, the chances 
of achieving any real savings in the next 
fiscal year appear to be slim, regardless 
of whether the Republicans or Democrats 
are in control in Congress. Sharp reduc- 
tions that are not yet in sight will have 
to be made before the budget can be cut 
to $25,000,000,000, the one-time postwar 
goal of the Democrats and the goal that 
Republicans now are talking about. 





Record Income Level 

Americans will make more money in 
1946 than in any previous year, if the pres- 
ent trend continues. The outlook now is for 
income payments totaling around $162,- 
500,000,000, an increase over the previous 
record of $160,000,000,000, set in the war 
year of 1945. 

Income payments in July amounted 
to $13,972,000,000, or an annual rate of 
$168,700,000,000. This July total was 
slightly below the June figure, but, on a 
seasonally adjusted basis, the July total 
represented a sharp rise. This was due 
largely to the windfall obtained by farmers 
when they rushed their livestock to market 
while price controls were off. Pay increases 
to members of the armed forces also were 
partly responsible. With price controls re- 
stored to farm commodities, the annual 
rate of income will fall off. 

Wages and salaries amounted to $8,- 
836,000,000 in July, compared with $8,787,- 
000,000 in June, and $9,445,000,000 in July, 
1945, when workers were receiving more 
overtime pay. Government pay rolls 
dropped from: June to July, while wages 
and salaries paid by private industry in- 
creased. The decline in Government pay 
rolls was 4.3 per cent, from $1,467,000,000 
in June to $1,405,000,000 in July. It was 
the thirteenth successive month of decline 
in Government pay rolls. 

Dividend payments totaled $466,000,- 
000 in July, as against $400,000,000 a year 
ago. Income from dividends has been 
higher each month since December, sea- 
sonal factors considered. 

Interest payments were $647,000,000 in 
July, up 16.6 per cent above Julys 1945. 

Proprietorship and professional in- 
come was up 25.1 per cent in July, with 
the largest increase going to farmers. Total 
payments were $2,680,000,000 in July, 
$2,142,000,000 in June, and $2,182,000,000 
in July, 1945. Farm income was up 56 
per cent in July, amounting to $1,422,- 
000,000, against $912,000,000 in June. 

Rents and royalties totaled $405,000,- 
000 in July, up 13.1 per cent from the 
June level of $358,000,000. 

Relief, Social Security, pensions, etc., 
were below the June level, declining to 
$938,000,000 from $958,000,000. 

In the first seven months of the year, 
annual income payments were at the 1945 
rate of $160,000,000,000, but this will be 
exceeded during the last five months. 





Attack by Indians on Union Pacifie Railroad 
track-layers in the 1860’s. Authorized as a Civil 
War measure, there were 1,027 miles of track 
laid—the first railroad across America..Workers 
lived in railroad cars, were often accompanied 
by U. S. Cavalry. The founders of the Kaywoodie 
organization were supply- 
ing the demand for pipes 
as far west as Denver and 
San Francisco at that time. 
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KAYWOODIE 
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grew up with 
America 
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Slim Apple 
$3.50 







Winning new friends 
every year since 1851 


Our pipe-makers supplied pipes to the 
men who built America. Technique 
and manufacturing equipment have 
grown so that Kaywoodie today is made 
by the most modern methods in exist- 
ence. All this is reflected in the smok- 
ing-pleasure and comfort which you 
enjoy when you light up a Kaywoodie. 
$3.50 to $25 at dealers: Kaywoodie 
Company, New York and London. 
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BEST READ IN THE 
UPPER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY: 


MINNEAPOLIS 


STAR 


EVENING 


MINNEAPOLIS 


TRIBUNE 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 
400,000 DAILY 
465,000 SUNDAY 











As you sit and read this impor- 
tant news of national affairs, 
may we remind you that two 
hundred and fifty thousand 
other subscribers are doing ex- 


actly the same thing. 


Advertisers in this magazine 
each week realize the full sig- 
f nificance of such an important 


audience. 


The United States News 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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CUT YOUR OWN 
STENCILS 


FOR MARKING 
SHIPMENTS 











Machines cut: 1/2”, 3/4”, 
1”. For details, sample 
stencils, prices, pin this 
to business letterhead 
with your name. 
MARSH STENCIL 
MACHINE CO. 
61 MARSH BLDG. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL., U.S.A. 
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Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Strikeless Formula for Raises 

Sir:—If labor and business are sincere, 
the following formula can be applied to 
obtain a satisfactory solution: Assume a 
certain union requests $5 per week per 
man additional. The company asserts it 
can grant no increase without increasing 
prices and still make a fair profit. Where- 
upon the union and company enter into 
the following agreement: 

The increase in wages, if any, for the 
calendar year shall be determined after 
the completion of the calendar year, at 
which time the profits shall be determined; 
a fair profit (to be predetermined) de- 
ducted therefrom and the balance applied 
to wage increase requested up to $5 and 
made retroactive to the effective date 
requested by the union (within the cal- 
endar year). 

The advantages of the formula to the 
company are that it is enabled to main- 
tain uninterrupted production; it need not 
raise its prices; it will have the co-opera- 
tion of its employes toward obtaining a 
profit so that they can get their raises, 
and it need not give raises unless the 
profits warrant it. 

The company will have to make its 
books available to independent account- 
ants at the close of the year for purpose 
of determining the company’s profits. 

The advantages to the union are con- 
tinuous employment, obtaining increases 
in wages without costly strikes, and steady 


prices, thus maintaining more _ buying 
power. 
Chicago, Ill. DD. Hs. 


* * * 


Factors in a Price Rise 

Sir:—The article about the future of 
business and prices in the issue of August 
2 (page 11) contains this statement: 
“Those figures reveal the extent of wage 
inflation. They indicate a situation that is 
out of balance and that can be corrected 
only by a sharp increase in the efficiency 
of workers or by a reduction in hourly 
rates of pay.” 

Why is there not a third possibility, 
namely, a rise in the prices of the products 
of labor to the point where they compen- 
sate for the discrepancy now existing be- 
tween efficiency and hourly wage rates? Is 
not the solution more likely to be this one 
rather than one of the other two? This 
alternative should be emphasized as the 
inevitable result of failure to adjust the 
other two. 


Irvington-on-Hudson F. A. Harper 
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WITH THE NEW 1947 


FLEX/FONE 
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Give orders . . . get action . . . gather in- 
formation . . . with the New FLEXI- 
FONE! No waiting for operator, no 
dials or buzzers. Save time, money, 
steps and nerves. Executive decisions 
are swiftly, clearly carried to the man 
you want—or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with several 
men, each at his desk! Choice of several 
models with capacities up to 20 con- 
nections. No restrictions—prompt ship- 
ment. Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how FLEXIFONE gives 
you Wings for Your Words. 
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FREE! 
PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 









OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
DEPT.US-9, ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


Please send free literature as checked: 


0 Flexifone Intercommunixation 
O Plant-Broadcasting 
O Make appointment to discuss our needs 
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Above: Golden Gate Bridge, San Francisco 


Right: O. K. Allen Bridge, Baton Rouge 


Below: George Washington Bridge, New York 
Below, right: Rainbow Bridge, Niagara Falls 





Bridges, arching against our hills 
and plains and city skylines, bear 
striking testimony to the country’s 
will to grow. Over these bridges 
flows the restless life of the forty- 
eight states, carrying vast ton- 
nages of rail and motor traffic—a 
life and an economy deeply wed- 


‘tego 


ded to high-speed transportation. 
Many of America’s greatest bridges 
—classics of design and construc- 
tion—were fabricated and erected 
by Bethlehem. For years to come 
they will stand as a contribution to 
the surging activity of a vital, en- 
terprising people. Building bridges 


AMERICA 





as well as supplying steel in the 
various forms used in bridge con- 
struction is but one of the ways in 
which Bethlehem is serving the na- 
tion’s industry and transportation. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 








Irene of American Business 
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Signs accumulate that the U.S. boom is beginning to slacken..... 

Farm commodities appear definitely to have passed the peak in prices. 

Construction by established builders is beginning to stall. 

Old houses, too, appear to have passed the price peak in many cities. 

Retail trade, on a volume basis, shows some signs of turning downward. 

These are all hints of an approaching adjustment in prices, of a shake-out 
that will correct disparities that have developed. It remains to be seen whether 
that shake-out will be painful, or whether it can be effected gradually. 

Stock-market break may be due, in part, to these developments. 

















It is in retail sales that developments may prove significant in the future. 

Dollar value of retail sales continues to climb. In July, stores took in 
3.5 per cent more dollars than in June, 24.5 per cent more than a year ago. 

Price rises, however, account for the entire advance from June to July. 

Volume of goods that moved across retail counters was down. After allowing 
for higher prices, official figures indicate that the volume of goods sold at 
retail dropped 2.9 per cent between June and July. Actually, the volume of 
goods sold appears to have been declining since February. 

Wrapped up in these figures are signs that prices are beginning to choke 
consumers out of the market, that people's ability to buy is declining. 











Further analysis of retail trends shows this: 

Soft goods--the kind that wear out, what economists call nondurables--are 
taking all the pressure from the decline in volume of sales. 

Nondurable sales fell off 4.7 per cent in volume between June and July, 
although price rises boosted value of sales by 2.8 per cent. Since February, the 
sales volume of nondurable goods is down 12.3 per cent. 

Food-store sales dropped 7.8 per cent in volume in the first month of free 
prices. This may be a sign that rising prices ran into buyer resistance. 

Drugstore sales declined 7.6 per cent in volume and 4.4 per cent in value 
during the period. The rise in this retail field appears to have ended. 

Restaurants and drinking places also are doing less business. Dollar 
volume dropped off 1.2 per cent in July, and was 6.8 per cent below February. 

Sales declines in food stores, drugstores and restaurants indicate that the 
consumers’ spending spree, which began as soon as war ended, is tapering off. 

Apparel stores suffered only a slight drop in sales volume in July, but the 
volume is 12.8 per cent below February. Dollar volume also is down. 

The record in apparel sales indicates that supply at last is catching up 
with demand, and that veterans' needs for civilian clothing are being filled. 
Outlook is for a continued decline in sales of nondurable goods. 

















Durable goods, on the other hand, are increasing their volume of sales. 
Volume of durables sold increased 5.3 per cent between June and July, and was 
10.7 per’ cent above February. Increasing supplies are mainly responsible. 

Automobile-store sales advanced 10 per cent in July, and are rising. 

Hardware stores and building-material stores also increased sales. 

Home furnishings are selling at a level that is 9.4 per cent above February. 

Prospect is for rising sales of durable goods as supplies increase, but 
increased sales of durables are likely to be made at the expense of nondurable 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~- (Continued) 
goods. And, if durable prices rise sharply, sales volume might be curtailed. 


Production of goods continues to be high. Nondurable output is close to 
record levels and the outlook for durables is improving, unless strikes resume. 
Rising output and signs of slackened buying indicate the approach of a 
buyers' market, instead of a sellers' field day, at the current level of prices. 
A leveling off of the production curve may be in prospect early in 1947. 








Price controls offer more headaches in the period immediately ahead. 

Meat scarcity is to result directly from uncertainties over price. 

Livestock marketings reached abnormal levels during the brief period when 
price controls were off. And meat sold then seems to have been consumed. 

Supplies of meat will be low until December or January. 

Decontrol of prices at industry insistence promises to be a long process. 

Price Decontrol Board will not apply pressure to either OPA or Agriculture 
for quick action on industry petitions, and won't act itself without facts. 

Industry advisory committees also must approve by majority vote any petition 
to appeal from a decision of the Price Administrator or Secretary of Agriculture. 

Upward price adjustments by OPA likewise promise to require cumbersome pro- 
cedures. Rather detailed cost data are to be required to get price rises. 

Import prices are not to undergo any general change, which means that U.S. 
buyers may be handicapped in bidding for leather, oils, lead and other supplies. 

Black markets continue in meats, building materials, automobiles. 

Changes in the Price Control Act by Congress are not smoothing out as many 
difficulties as was hoped. Government regulation just cannot avoid delays and 
time-consuming processes before decisions finally are reached. 


























Imports, however, continue at a high level in spite of price controls and 
other regulations over foreign trade, both by U.S. and other governments. 

Total value of imports during the three months ended June 30 was at an annual 
rate of $4,752,000,000--topped only by the $5,278,000,000 in 1920. 

European recovery also is indicated by the import figures. Purchases by 
this country from Europe are at a rate of $836,000,000, close to 1937 levels. 

Britain is supplying whisky, flax, smelted tin, cotton and wool fabrics, 
raw wool and precious stones, among a long list of items. 

Sweden ships pulps, paper, lumber and wood products. 

Belgium is becoming a major supplier of precious stones. 

France has resumed large shipments of wines, brandies and cordials. 

Russia now is the top supplier of furs, with sales above any prewar year. 

Approach of imports from Europe to prewar levels is a sign that business 
recovery in that area is taking a firmer foothold than political reports imply. 

Major suppliers of U.S. markets, however, remain in this Hemisphere. 

Canada is the most important single seller to the U.S. Leading the list of 
imports from Canada are paper, paper-base stocks, lumber, fish, nickel and furs. 

South America, as a whole, is the leading source of foreign supply, with 
coffee, sugar, vegetable oils, hides, petroleum and metals coming from this area. 

Asia, which used to alternate with Europe as a major U.S. Supply source, is 
Slow to recover. Tin, rubber and silk production still lags in the Far East. 











One direct effect of the stock-market crash will be noted. by the Treasury. 

Revenue from capital gains taxes is certain to decline. 

Losses from :stock-market transactions can be taken to offset any gains that 
may have been taken earlier in the year. 

Tax refunds also may rise as a result of the downturn in stock prices. 
Persons who anticipated taking capital gains in estimating 1946 income probably 
are overpaying this year's tax. That will mean refunds in 1947. 

Agitation for capital gains tax revisions also will subside as a result of 
stock-market trends. Neither revenue nor inflation restraints now would result. 
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This Fall... 


@ 
FLY by CLIPPER to (*@ ACO 


ced Cu 


Prolong summer—fly by Clipper to the gay and hospita- 
ble lands “south of the border”! ...to colorful foreign 
cities, mystic Mayan ruins, hunting in the highlands. 








Mexico—where the old and new are delightfully 
combined! The quaint hillside town of Taxco 
(above) is a far cry from the gaiety of Mexico City, 
with its smart night clubs, busy shops. But you'll 
have time for both when you go by Clipper... time 
also for the amazing ancient ruins at Chichen Itza 
and Teotihuacan (below). 





In Guatemala—adventure calls! You can fish on Lake 
Atitlan, hunt puma, see a smoldering volcano or simply 
stroll through the timeless splendor of ancient Antigua 
(above). You'll enjoy bargaining with smiling Indians for 
their beautiful hand-wrought silver and needlework. 


Pan American flies daily to Mexico and Guatemala 
and all Latin America from many conveniently located 
air-gateways. Clipper service has been world-famous 
for 18 years. For rates and reservations see your 
Travel Agent or the nearest Pan American office. 
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‘THE WAY TO PEACE’ 


A New Approach to U.S. Policy on Russia 
As Voiced by Secretary Wallace 





A statement of a projected attitude of the 
United States toward Russia, calling for an 
open-minded, give-and-take spirit, rather than 
a “get tough” policy, is presented here in the 
full text of an address prepared by Henry 
A. Wallace, Secretary of Commerce. Impor- 


by the fact that President Truman said, at 
a press conference, that he had read the 
speech in advance and approved the views it 
expressed. 

The address stresses a plea for better under- 





tance of Mr. Wallace’s remarks is emphasized - 


standing of the Russian people to allay mount- 
ing fear of war, and warns against keying our 
foreign policy to Britain. Mr. Wallace also in- 
sists that we must not let Russia use its policy 
in Germany to further designs against Western 
Europe. He strongly urges international con- 
trol of the atomic bomb. 

Mr. Wallace spoke in New York on Septem- 
ber 12 under sponsorship of the National Cit- 
izens Political Action Committee and the In- 
dependent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions. 








First off, I want to give my own personal indorsement 
to the candidates chosen by the Democratic Party and-the 
American Labor Party in New York. James Mead long 
has been one of the ablest public servants in Washington 
—a constant, faithful and intelligent proponent of the 
New Deal of Franklin. Roosevelt. The Senate will miss 
him—but Albany needs him. He will make a great 
Governor—worthy of the tradition of Smith and Roosevelt 
and Lehman. 

Herbert Lehman knows full well the problems and the 
opportunities facing the State of New York, the United 
States,’ and the United Nations. His great heart and 
great mind will be increasingly useful when he is a member 
of the United States Senate. 

Victory for Mead and Lehman in November will mean a 
long stride in the people’s progress. 

Tonight I want to talk about peace—and how to get 
peace. Never have the common people of all lands so 
longed for peace. Yet, never in a time of comparative 
peace have they feared war so much. 

Up till now peace has been negative and unexciting. 
War has been positive and exciting. Far too often, hatred 
and fear, intolerance and deceit have had the upper hand 
over love and confidence, trust and joy. Far too often, 
the law of nations has been the law of the jungle; and 
the constructive spiritual forces of the Lord have bowed 
to the destructive forces of Satan. 

During the past year or so, the significance of peace has 
been increased immeasurably by the atom bomb, guided 
missiles and airplanes which soon will travel as fast as 
sound. Make no mistake about it—another war would 
hurt the United States many times as much as the last 
war. We cannot rest in the assurance that we invented 
the atom bomb—and therefore that this agent of destruc- 
tion will work best for us. He who trusts in the atom bomb 
will sooner or later perish by the atom bomb—or some- 
thing worse. 

I say this as one who steadfastly backed preparedness 


throughout the ’30s. We have no use for namby-pamby 
pacifism. But we must realize that modern inventions 
have now made peace the most exciting thing in the 
world—and we should be willing to pay a just price for 
peace. If modern war can cost us $400,000,000,000, we 
should be willing and happy to pay much more for peace. 
But certainly, the cost of peace is to be measured not in 
dollars, but in the hearts and minds of men. 

The price of peace—for us and for every nation in the 
world—is the price of giving up prejudice, hatred, fear and 
ignorance. 

Let’s get down to cases here at home. 

First we have prejudice, hatred, fear and ignorance of 
certain races. The recent mass lynching in Georgia was 
not merely the most unwarranted, brutual act of mob 
violence in the United States in recent years; it was also 
an illustration of the kind of prejudice that makes war 
inevitable. 

Hatred breeds hatred. The doctrine of racial superiority 
produces a desire to get even on the part of its victims. 
If we are to work for peace in the rest of the world, we 
here in the United States must eliminate racism from our 
unions, our business organizations, our educational insti- 
tutions and our employment practices. Merit alone must 
be the measure of man. 

Second, in payment for peace, we must give up preju- 
dice, hatred, fear and ignorance in the economic world. 
This means working earnestly, day after day, for a larger 
volume of world trade. It means helping undeveloped 
areas of the world to industrialize themselves with the 
help of American technical assistance and loans. 

We should welcome the opportunity to help along the 
most rapid possible industrialization in Latin America, 
China, India and the Near East. For as the productivity 
of. these peoples increase, our exports will increase. 

We all remember the time, not so long ago, when the 
high-tariff protectionists blindly opposed any aid to the 
industrialization of Canada. But look at our exports to 
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Canada today. On a per capita basis, our Canadian exports are 
seven times greater than our exports to Mexico. 

I supported the British loan of almost four billion dollars be- 
cause I knew that without this aid in the rehabilitation of its 
economy, the British Government would have been forced to 
adopt totalitarian trade methods and economic warfare of a sort 
which would have closed the markets of much of the world to 
American exports. 

For the welfare of the American people and the world it is 
even more important to invest $4,000,000,000 in the industrial- 
ization of undeveloped areas in the so-called backward nations, 
thereby promoting the long-term stability that comes from an 
ever-increasing standard of living. This would not only be good 
politics and good morals. It would be good business. 

The United States is the world’s great creditor nation. And 
low tariffs by creditor nations are a part of the price of peace. 
For when a great creditor demands payment, and at the same 
time, adopts policies which make it impossible for the debtors to 
pay in goods—the first result is the intensification of depression 
over large areas of the world; and the final result is the triumph 
of demagogues who speak only the language of violence and hate. 

Individual Republicans may hold enlightened views—but the 
Republican Party as a whole is irrevocably committed to tariff 
and trade policies which can only mean world-wide depression, 
ruthless economic warfare and eventual war. And if the Republi- 
cans were in power in the United States today, intelligent people 
all over the world would fear that once more we would be headed 
straight for boom, bust and world-wide chaos. 

I noticed in the papers recently that Governor Dewey doesn’t 
like my prophecies. I said weeks before the last election—and 
said it repeatedly—that Franklin Roosevelt would carry 36 
States and have a popular majority of three million. Of course, 
Mr. Dewey didn’t like that one. I say now—as I have said 
repeatedly—that Republican foreign economic policies carried 
into action would mean disaster for the nation and the world. 
Mr. Dewey won’t like that one either. 

The Republican Party is the party of economic nationalism 
and political isolation—and as such is as anachronistic as the 
dodo and as certain to disappear. The danger is that before it 
disappears it may enjoy a brief period of power during which it 
can do irreparable damage to the United States and the cause 
of world peace. 

Governor Dewey has expressed himself as favoring an alliance 
of mutual defense with Great Britain as the key to our foreign 
policy. This may sound attractive because we both speak the 
same language and many of our customs and traditions have 
the same historical background. Moreover, to the military men, 
the British Isles are our advanced air base against Europe. 

Certainly we like the British people as individuals. But to 
make Britain the key to our foreign policy would be, in my 
opinion, the height of folly. We must not let the reactionary 
leadership of the Republican Party force us into that position. 
We must not let British balance-of-power manipulations deter- 
mine whether and when the United States gets into war. 

Make no mistake about it—the British imperialistic policy in 
the Near East alone, combined with Russian retaliation, would 
lead the United States straight to war unless we have a clearly 
defined and realistic policy of our own. 

Neither of these two great powers wants war now, but the 
danger is that whatever their intentions may. be, their current 
policies may eventually lead to war. To prevent war and insure 
our survival in a stable world, it is essential that we look abroad 
through our own American eyes and not through the eyes of 
either the British Foreign Office or a pro-British or anti-Russian 
press. 

In this connection, I want one thing clearly understood. I am 
neither anti-British nor pro-British—neither anti-Russian nor 
pro-Russian. And just two days ago, when President Truman 
tead these words, he said that they represented the policy of his 
Administration. 

I plead for an America vigorously dedicated to peace—just 
as I plead for opportunities for the next generation throughout 
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the world to enjoy the abundance which now, more than ever 
before, is the birthright of man. 

To achieve lasting peace, we must study in detail just how the 
Russian character was formed—by invasions of Tartars, Mon- 
gols, Germans, Poles, Swedes, and French; by the czarist rule 
based on ignorance, fear and force; by the intervention of the 
British, French and Americans in Russian affairs from 1919 to 
1921; by the geography of the huge Russian land mass situated 
strategically between Europe and Asia; and by the vitality re- 
ceived from.the rich Russian soil and the strenuous Russian cli- 
mate. Add to all this the tremendous emotional power which 
Marxism and Leninism gives to the Russian leaders—and then 
we can realize that we are reckoning with a force which cannot 
be handled successfully by a “get tough with Russia” policy. 
“Getting tough” never bought anything real and lasting— 
whether for schoolyard bullies or businessmen or world powers. 
The tougher we get, the tougher the Russians will get. 

Throughout the world there are numerous reactionary ele- 
ments whiclf had hoped for Axis victory—and now profess 
great friendship for the United States. Yet, these enemies of yes- 
terday and false friends of today continually try to provoke war 
between the United States and Russia: They have no real love 
of the United States. They only long for the day when the 
United States and Russia will destroy each other. 

We must not let our Russian policy be guided or influenced 
by those inside or outside the United States who want war 
with Russia. This does: not mean appeasement. 

We most earnestly want peace with Russia—but we want 
to be met halfway. We want co-operation. And I believe that 
we can get co-operation once Russia understands that our 
primary objective is neither saving the British Empire nor 
purchasing oil in the Near East with the lives of American 
soldiers. We cannot allow national oil rivalries to force us into 
war. All of the nations producing oil, whether inside or outside 
of their own boundaries, must fulfill the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter and encourage the development of 
world petroleum reserves so as to make the maximum amount 
of oil available to all nations of the world on an equitable peace- 
ful basis—and not on the basis of fighting the next war. 

For her part, Russia can retain our respect by co-operating 
with the United Nations in a spirit of open-minded and flexible 
give and take. 

The real peace treaty we now need is between the United 
States and Russia. On our part, we should recognize that we 
have no more business in-the political affairs of Eastern Europe 
than Russia has in the political affairs of Latin America, 
Western Europe and the United States. We may not like what 
Russia does in Eastern Europe. Her type of land reform, indus- 
trial expropriation, and suppression of basic liberties offends the 
great majority of the people of the United States. But whether 
we like it or not, the Russians will try to socialize their sphere 
of influence just as we try to democratize our sphere of influence. 
This applies also to Germany and Japan. We are striving to 
democratize Japan and our area of control in Germany, while 
Russia strives to socialize Eastern Germany. 

As for Germany, we all must recognize that an equitable 
settlement, based on a unified German nation, is absolutely 
essential to any lasting European settlement. This means that 
Russia must be assured that never again can German industry 
be converted into military might to be used against her—and 
Britain, Western Europe and the United States must be certain 
that Russia’s Germany policy will not become a tool of Russian 
design against Western Europe. 

The Russians have no more business in stirring up native 
Communists to political activity in Western Europe, Latin 
America and the United States than we have in interfering in 
the politics of Eastern Europe and Russia. We know what Russia 
is up to in Eastern Europe, for example, and Russia knows 
what we are up to. We cannot permit the door to be closed 
against our trade in Eastern Europe any more than we can 
in China. But at the same time we have to recognize that the 
Balkans are closer to Russia than to us—and that Russia 
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cannot permit either England or the United States to dominate 
the politics of that area. 

China is a special case, and, although she holds the longest 
frontier in the world with Russia, the interests of world peace 
demand that China remain free from any sphere of influence, 
either politically or economically. We insist that the door to 
trade and economic development opportunities be left wide open 
in China as in all the world. However, the open door to trade 
and opportunities for economic development in China are mean- 
ingless unless there is a unified and peaceful China—built on the 
co-operation of the various groups in that country and based 
on a hands-off policy of the outside powers. 

We are still arming to the hilt. Our excessive expenses for 
military purposes are the chief cause of our unbalanced budget. 
If taxes are to be lightened we must have the basis of a real 
peace with Russia—a peace that cannot be broken by extremist 
propagandists. We do not want our course determined for us by 
master minds operating out of London, Moscow or Nanking. 

Russian ideas of social-economic justice are going to govern 
nearly a third of the world. Our ideas of free-enterprise democ- 
racy will govern much of the rest. The two ideas will endeavor 
to prove which can deliver the most satisfaction to the common 
man in their respective areas of political dominance. But by 
mutual agreement, this competition should be put on a friendly 
basis and the Russians should stop conniving against us in cer- 
tain areas of the world, just as we should stop scheming against 
them in other parts of the world. Let theresultsof the two sys- 
tems speak for themselves. 

Meanwhile, the Russians should stop teaching that their form 
of communism must, by force if necessary, ultimately triumph 
over democratic capitalism—while we should close our ears to 
those among us who would have us believe that Russian com- 
munism and our free-enterprise system cannot live, one with 
another, in a profitable and productive peace. 

Under friendly, peaceful competition the Russian world and 
the American world will gradually become more alike. The Rus- 





sians will be forced to grant more and more of the personal 
freedoms; and we shall become more and more absorbed with the 
problems of social-economic justice. 

Russia must be convinced that we are not planning for war 
against her, and we must be certain that Russia is not carrying 
on territorial expansion or world domination through native 
Communists faithfully following every twist and turn in the 
Moscow party line. But in this competition, we must insist on an 
open door for trade throughout the world. There will always be 
an ideological conflict—but that is no reason why diplomats 
cannot work out a basis for both systems to live safely in the 
world side by side. 

Once the fears of Russia and the United States Senate have 
been allayed by practical regional political reservations, I am 
sure that concern over the veto power would be greatly dimin- 
ished. Then the United Nations would have a really great power 
in those areas which are truly international and not regional. 
In the world-wide, as distinguished from the regional, field, the 
armed might of the United Nations should be so great as to 
make opposition useless. Only the United Nations should have 
atomic bombs, and its military establishment should give special 
emphasis to air power. It should have control of the strategically 
located air bases with which the United States and Britain have 
encircled the world. And not only should individual nations be 
prohibited from manufacturing atomic bombs, guided missiles 
and military aircraft for bombing purposes, but no nation should 
be allowed to spend on its military establishment more than 
perhaps 15 per cent of its budget. 

Practically and immediately, we must recognize that we are 
not yet ready for world federation. Realistically, the most we 
can hope for now is a safe reduction in military expense and a 
long period of peace based on mutual trust between the Big 
Three. 

During this period, every effort should be made to develop 
as rapidly as possible a body of international law based on moral 
principles and not on the Machiavellian principles of deceit, 
force and distrust—which, if continued, will lead the modern 
world to rapid disintegration. 

In brief, as I see it today, the world order is bankrupt—and 
the United States, Russia and England are the receivers. These 
are the hard facts of power politics on which we have to build 
a functioning, powerful United Nations and a body of inter- 
national law. And as we build, we must develop fully the doc- 
trine of the rights of small peoples as contained in the United 
Nations Charter. This law should ideally apply as much to 
Indonesians and Greeks as to Bulgarians and Poles—but 
practically, the application may be delayed until both British 
and Russians discover the futility of their methods. 

In the full development of the rights of small nations, the 
British and Russians can learn a lesson from the Good Neighbor 
policy of Franklin Roosevelt. For under Roosevelt, we in the 
Western Hemisphere built a workable system of regional inter- 
nationalism that fully protected the sovereign rights of every 
nation—a system of multilateral’ action that immeasurably 
strengthened the whole or world order. 

In the United States an informed public opinion will be all- 
powerful. Our people are peace-minded. But they often express 
themselves too late—for events today move much faster than 
public opinion. The people here, as everywhere in the world, 
must be convinced that another war is not inevitable, and 
through mass meetings such as this, and through persistent 
pamphleteering, the people can be organized for peace—even 
though a large segment of our press is propagandizing our people 
for war in the hope of scaring Russia. And we who look on this 
war-with-Russia talk as criminal foolishness must carry ou! 
message direct to the people—even though we may be called 
Communists because we dare to speak out. 

I believe that peace—the kind of peace I have outlined tonight 
—is the basic issue, both in the congressional campaign this fall 
and right on through the presidential election in 1948. How we 
meet this issue will determine whether we live not in “one world” 
or “two worlds”—but whether we live at all. 
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Test your word knowledge 






1. Vignette 


C) Burnished edge of a halftone 
C) Artist’s reducing glass 
CJ Soft, etched-away edge of a halftone 


3. Furnish 


oO Scrap from a paper cutter 
CL) Mixture of paper stock ingredients 
CJ A glossy coating used in printing 








of Paper and Printing 





2. Hell Box 


LC] Linotype melting pot 
C) Receptacle for waste printing metal 





C) Pulp mixer used in paper making 





4. Trufect 
C1] Type of anastigmatice camera lens 
(} Color-corrective filter 
C) Name of an ultra-quality printing paper 





] Vignette is the edge of a half- 
tone re-etched until it fades out 
softly. For beautiful halftone repro- 
duction, fine printers prefer the re- 
silient body, smooth surface and 
controlled ink affinity of lustrous 
Levelcoat. 


, Hell Box to a printer, means a 

receptacle for metal waste. 
“Waste” is a word which has no 
association with paper when Level- 
coat is used. For Levelcoat is recog- 
nized for its superior runability — 
gets more effective impressions out 
of every ream or roll. 


ANSWERS 


3 Furnish is the mixture of paper 
ingredients in stock suspension, 
a cardinal factor in paper quality. 





If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply your immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
Papers for vour requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


4 Trufect is the finest quality grade 

of Kimberly-Clark Levelcoat 
printing paper. Amazingly uniform 
from ream to ream, TRUFECT pro- 
vides a clear, rich medium for more 
effective printing. 
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Free! An intriguing Quiz Book with 
21 more questions to test vour word 
knowledge of paper and_ printing. 
Write for your copy today. 
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Is Climate your No. 1 slumber need? 


For sound, refreshing sleep, do you like 
your nights mild as spring or brisk as 
autumn? You can choose your own 
ideal slumber climate. A twist of your 
wrist controls the temperature of the 
clean, fresh, conditioned air in your 
New York Central room. 


= 
Com?J- 30 NEW DREAMLINERS! 


Centrai has ordered enough new, all-room cars for 30 over- 
night dreamliners! Each has many new features, hand-picked 
by thousands of passengers . . . plus all the travel luxuries 
of the modern cars that now carry you swiftly, safely, with 
all-weather dependability over the Water Level Route. 


YO he K C Ee he TRA L The Water Level Route... You Can Sleep 
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Does Privacy rate first with you? 


Your room has its own complete toilet 
facilities . . . so take your time prepar- 
ing for bed or getting ready for break- 
fast. Your room assures quiet and 
pfivacy...so turn in as early as you wish 

. and take your fill, too, of early 
morning sleep. 





Or is your Bed most important? 


Do you need a roomy, perfectly-made 
bed... with downy pillows, soft 
sheets, fluffy blankets, and a mattress 
that’s like a lullaby itself? You get 
them all... plus the gentlest of 
trips on New York Central’s smooth 
Water Level Route. 





© 1946, New York Central Railroad Company 
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WHY PRODUCTION LAGS: 
AS INDUSTRY SEES IT 


The Problem of Materials and Supplies, 


Government Controls and Labor 


Full Text of a Press Conference 
With Officers of General Motors 


Ww Ww Ww 


(The management of one of America’s largest industrial corporations opened itself to all questions at a meeting with news- 
papermen in Detroit September 4. It gave its views on why that company and industry in general have failed to produce in 
the first postwar year the expected volume of things the nation needs. The full text of the conference, as made public by the 


company, follows.) 
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Mr. Garrett: Gentlemen, we will come to order. 

We appreciate you all coming here today. I hope that we 
can make this session worthwhile. 

We get a lot of letters up in General Motors and around the 
divisions, from people who want to buy cars and are unable to 
buy cars, and are unable to understand why, and we know that 
you men have a lot of questions to ask on this production 
situation. 

You have asked a good many already. Some of them will 
probably be tough to answer, but Mr. Wilson is here today, 
prepared to answer anything he can. What he says will be on 
the record. 

Now, Mr. Wilson, I guess the meeting is yours, if you want 
to say a word or two, before the boys ask questions. 

Mr. Wilson: Gentlemen, as Mr. Garrett has said, we asked 
you to meet here with us today because we felt the American 
people were getting quite discouraged, and dissatisfied over the 
production of cars, not only by the whole industry, but by 
General Motors particularly. 

Having been an engineer, and rather liking cartoons of all 
kinds, the only piece of information I have to pass over to you 
men is a curve, or a number of curves, which show the produc- 
tion in General Motors in *41, that is the season ’40-41 and the 
production we have achieved in the same period, *45-46, start- 
ing the first of September. 

If anyone had said to me a year ago, just after our successful 
winning of the Japanese war, when the war was over and we 
could get back at our peacetime production, making things of 
value to folks, to add to the standard of living of the people of 
our country rather than to destroy, if he had said that in one 
full year from then General Motors could have only achieved 
a production at about half the rate achieved in *41, I would 
have laughed at tim, and said he was crazy, just plumb crazy. 

But nevertheless, that is where we are, and I would appreciate 
you men frankly asking me questions about the business. I will 
not even be too particular about that. You can interpret that 
quite broadly, if you care to, and I will do my best to answer 
your questions. 

I have asked a number of the operating executives of General 
Motors to be present, because I appreciate that, in a business 
the size of ours, you men may ask me something I don’t happen 
to be completely informed on. In that case, I will have to call 
on one of these other men, who may be a little closer to the 
picture, and the particular problem, than I am. 
~ So with that, I will appreciate it if any of you will start the 
questions. 

Q: Do you regard these problems of a short-term nature 
the problems that are holding back 








or a long-term nature 
production at the present time? 

Mr. Wilson: I think I should fairly say we have both kinds 
of problems. 

Q: What are the problems. Perhaps we can start from there? 

Mr. Wilson: The problems are in getting the flow of mate- 
rials and parts through our plants. There are also the problems 
of worker efficiency, and efficient organization. 

Apparently, much more than I realize myself, or anyone 
else, perhaps, realizes, one of these is national strikes. These are 
like a war, and the duration is longer than the war. A three or 
four months’ strike just doesn’t take three or four months’ 
production out of a possibility of the country’s production. It 
takes out six months’ or eight months’ because it has a dis- 
organizing effect that cannot be recovered until the, strike is 
over. 

Q: What is the trend right now in worker productivity? 

Mr. Wilson: Well, of course, it varies a good bit in diffetent 
plants, depending on the number of new people or inexperienced 
people involved, and the flow of materials. 

It is pretty hard for a workman, even though he has the right 
attitude, and is doing his very best to achieve efficient produc- 
tion, if he doesn’t have materials to work with regularly. 

The men in our plants after the strike, as near as we can tell, 
started to work with pretty good tempo, energy and will. We 
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didn’t have as much trouble from that as we expected, but as 


: : : : o! 
the different interruptions came along, and the flow of materials as 
was interrupted, there was a natural tendency not to put forth pi 


quite the effort. 
Q: How would you estimate productivity now for man-hours, th 
compared with before the war? | 
Mr. Wilson: I will have to make a guess at that. It is sort of 


1 

. : b é a 
an intelligent guess, perhaps, but we did try to take the iden- st 
. . . . » : 
tical items, where nothing had changed in the five years. There a 


are not many of those as you might think. You are either mak- 
ing something just a little different, or you are using a different fo 
machine process in making it, but it looks like, under those 


circumstances, that the present production efficiency averages ” 
about 80 per cent. ; 
Q: Of prewar standard? ™ 
Mr. Wilson: That is right; and, naturally, we hope to do 
much better than that. There is no good reason why, with the 
40-hour work week, and the reasonable percentage of able- 
bodied folks, that it shouldn’t be at least prewar standard. 
Q: This has lowered, the 80 per cent, hasn’t it? 
Mr. Wilson: Yes, and it is lower than that, I think, in some ” 
of our plants, I mean just taking an average condition, some of 
the men would say it is less than 80. . 


Q: That 80 per cent, Mr. Wilson, is measured during the peri- 
od when flow of parts and material was steady. ya 
Mr. Wilson: Yes. Take the ’41 period, it shows on your “ 


curve there where the production per week from the end of f | 
ol 


October until the following August varied from perhaps 55,000 : 
to 60,000 a week. Now, that is a period we are talking about. thi 
I think that is quite an interesting curve, because it is typical the 
of what we could do prewar. That is, as we built up the produc- 7 
tion on our new models, you notice a rise from the beginning of > 


September, and we got up to about 50,000 per week in 60 days. 
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“There was hardly a strike anywhere in the country... 
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Then the production gradually went up to perhaps an average 
of 57,000 or 60,000 per week. But that is about the normal, 
with the changeover, that we should be able to achieve. That 
was quite a satisfactory performance all around. 

Q: Have you any way of estimating the possible efficiency, if 
the workmen had sufficient supplies with which to operate? 

Mr. Wilson: Generally speaking, it 1s still not up to prewar, 
although it is close to it, where the operator was entirely familiar 
with the work, and isn’t afraid of working himself out of a job, 
and his attitude is right. 

Now, if his attitude is wrong, and he is trying to find excuses 
for not delivering a fair day’s work, he can find a good many 
excuses, and production is not what it should be. 

Q: What I am trying to get at is, do you know how much 
worker efficiency is down? 

Mr. Wilson: It is down about 20 per cent. 

Q: Regardless of the lack of supplies? 

Mr. Wilson: That is where it is. 

Q: Why is it down, Mr. Wilson, do you know? 

Mr. Wilson: If I knew exactly why it was down, I probably 
would get it corrected, but it is down for a number of causes. 

Some of the men think that there is no reason why they 
should work as hard as they did prewar. They have believed a 
lot of things that were told them about how industry could im- 
prove the man-power production and so forth. And then it is 
due to inexperienced people. 

After all, we did not produce any motorcars for more than 
four years, and a number of the operations are like doing any- 
thing else, you acquire a skill and ability that helps you to do 
the work easily. 

I remember, years ago, watching some armature-winding 
operations. I appreciated the skill and facility and rapidity with 
which the operators were doing this work, and apparently not 
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thinking much about it. And then it daw on me that if I 
had never seen anyone play a piano, I would not believe he 
could play a piano. 

I mean if someone considered a piano, and without looking 
at the keys, trying to pick out all the keys and go right ahead, 
play the tune, and play the music, it would be something like 
that. 

People learn to work the same kind of way, so they don’t have 
to laboriously go through a mental process in repetitive work. 

People who are not trained in the work, or perhaps it doesn’t 
suit them—just like trying to play a piano for the first time— 
they don’t do very well. 

Q: What perce..tage of inexperienced help do you have? 

Mr. Wilson: We have a very high turnover of labor in our 
plants now. We are trying to find out why. 

There are all kinds of reasons. Apparently the people in the 
whole country are restless. We have a good deal of absenteeism, 
perhaps three times the normal prewar. 

In other words, where perhaps prewar, in all our plants, there 
would be 5,000 people absent in a day, now there are 15,000. 

Well, when those 15,000 people don’t turn up you have 
to rearrange the work. That always causes. some loss of pro- 
duction. 

I don’t know why it is, but a good many people just don’t 
seem to be too much interested in work. 

Q: Don’t you find a large percentage of your labor comes 
from the veteran class, and, therefore, they are inexperienced 
and still unskilled, and it takes time to break them in? 

Some plants have as high as 75 per cent of their labor coming 
from that category. 

Mr. Wilson: I don’t think that would explain it. It is really 
more a question of the person’s attitude, whether he is interested 
in the job or not. 

We have veterans who come back and do marvelously well, 
very quickly. We have other places where, if they are not inter- 
ested in the work, they will show up for a week, and then just 
disappear and say nothing about it. 

At one of our plant cities, Linden, N. J., a tremendous number 
of veterans are floating around in the New York and Newark 
area, just sort of restlessly floating around. 

Q: Do you think reliance on the dole has anything to do with 
it? The fact that people, some of these younger people, have 
been trained to get a handout from the Government? 

Mr. Wilson: I would think so. I got to thinking about that 
not long ago. If people got 50 per cent as much for not working 
as they got for working, I wondered how many people would be 
tempted by that. 

I remember saying that to Mr. Sloan, that if any person could 
get 50 per cent as much for not working as he could for working, 
I thought Mr. Sloan and I would probably be pretty lonely. 

Q: Where a worker is skilled, and apparently is neglecting 
his duties, how do you attempt to invoke discipline to obtain 
a better production? 

Mr. Wilson: Oh, we have to do that all the time with certain 
kind of folks. Don’t misunderstand me. There are a lot of capable 
workmen in General Motors, and they are doing well, but there 
are others who are not. 

I think our plants, on the average, are better than average in 
industry. We know it was so during the war. We had a better 
worker efficiency in General Motors plants during the war than 
the average in industry. 

Q: What can you do with those that are not efficient? 

Mr. Wilson: Lay them off. 

Q: What problems does that create? 

Mr. Wilson: If they are people with seniority, or if they hap- 
pen to be veterans, we sometimes get a fuss over that, you see. 
Then, the men who are in charge of the operations are always 
faced with the question: “Will the next person they hire off the 
street be any better?” That part of the problem, we think, we 
can handle all right. 

Q: You have no problem with the union over the laying off 
of inefficient help? 
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Mr. Wilson: Well, it all depends on how active the people 
are in the union. 

Q: Mr. Wilson, don’t you think a good part of this high turn- 
over and absenteeism is due to the fact that you can’t give steady 
employment at this time? 

Mr. Wilson: It never worked that way before. I think it is 
more a restlessness, as an aftermath of the war, I had been 
hoping that, after we got through this summer, maybe the people 
of the country will sort of go back to work and work for the 
things they like to have. 

The only thing that will straighten the thing out is a lot of 
efficient production. That is the only way that wages and prices 
can be balanced and people satisfied. 

Q: How much of a shortage of raw materials enters into the 
picture? 

Mr. Wilson: The raw material up to right now has not been 
the problem. Potentially it can be, in the months immediately 
ahead, and that is why when someone asked me a question as 
to whether it was just a temporary thing or a more fundamental 
thing, I said it was part of each. There are apparent shortages 
in basic raw materials; those are problems in the immediate 
future. 

Q: Not now? 

Mr. Wilson: Well, from about now on. 

Q: Lead, for example? 

Mr. Wilson: Lead 1s one of the most serious ones. As a mat- 
ter of fact, two weeks ago we had a serious discussion on 
whether we were willing to ship cars without storage batteries. 

I asked the different managers in the divisions whether they 
would ship cars without storage batteries. At that time, we did 
not have enough iead in sight to build storage batteries for our 
September productions. 

Now we have enough to go through September. October is 
in question. That is tied up with past strikes in lead mining 
and refineries, and also tied up with the price. 

Lead available in this country comes from three sources. It 
comes from the domestic mining and smelting, it comes from 
the reclaimed lead, from old storage batteries, and other 
sources, 

Lead also comes from imports. We imported lead from Mexico, 
Canada, and perhaps Australia. No citizen has a right now to im- 
port anything. It is all under Government regulations. The 
world price of lead is 9 cents and the domestic is 8% cents. There 
is also a duty on imported lead, so that the difference between 
the world price and the American price is very considerable. 

Also, consider reclaimed lead. While OPA regulations were off, 
the dealers in lead scrap collected quite a lot of lead scrap, and 
they are reluctant to sell this scrap at the present time. 

So it is quite a problem to get the material pried loose. 

Mr. Wilson: Also it is clear from the statistics that the total 
production of lead in this country is not equal to the require- 
ments. I have been told from what I believe is a reliable source 
that our State Department or some branch of Government has 
committed them and we wouldn’t import any lead during this 
year. ( don’t know just why. So that is one that is tied up by 
price and basic capacity. 

Q: Will you make cars if you haven’t got lead for the bat- 
teries? 

Mr. Wilson: Weil, we have a difference of opinion on that 
one. Some of the managers said yes, they would ship them with- 
out batteries and let the customer try to find the battery and 
take them out of their car and’ what not. The other managers 
said, “I don’t want to ship an incomplete automobile.” Some ship 
with an incomplete seat. We haven't shipped any from General 
Motors that way yet. They also made some automobiles with no 
rear-seat cushions, hoping they might get to you by Christmas. 

Q: Mr. Wilson, this might be a little ahead of the continuity, 
but what has happened to the demand for cars? 

Mr. Wilson: It is worse now than it was when the Japanese 
war was over. The total industry hasn’t produced enough cars 
this year to make up for the scrapping of all old cars. So the 
situation now is the worst it has been yet. 
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Q: What is the potential market over all? 

Mr. Wilson: I used to think I had a guess for it, but I don’t 
think I have any more, because that depends so much on the 
price level, whether the people of the country are willing to 
go back to work for the things they like to have. 

It depends on what kind of dollars we have, how difficult they 
are to get. We thought we were going to sell a lot of Chevrolets 
at $1,000, but if we have another bunch of inflation and have 
to sell them for $2,000, I don’t think we will sell so many, so 
I am a little doubtful about estimating that. But if the people 
of our country would really go to work, I think we can sell, as 
an industry, 6,000,000 cars a year for several years. 

You know, after all, a motorcar is an awful nice thing to have, 
one of these nice new ones. It is tempting some people to do 
illegal things. 

Mr. Bingay, you asked me about the steel industry. 

Mr. Bingay: Yes. 

Mr. Wilson: The steel industry—we were handicapped by 
the strike of the steel industry itself, and then by the coal strike, 
and production of that kind is just lost, it is gone. 

Now currently, the industry is operating up around 90 per 
cent. They still haven’t got all the things they need, but they 
are up to about 90 per cent of capacity. 

Coke of proper grade, scrap metal—the scrap market has 
sort of gotten messed up a bit with the regulations and restric- 
tions,—in the steel industry, to get the maximum ingot output, 
they have to have the right coke and they have to have the 
right scrap and so forth, so they are gradually working that 
on up. 

The other thing that bothered them was not anything like 
the automobile industry, and particularly General Motors, but 
to some extent, they changed their mills over to making mate- 
rials needed by the war. Instead of rolling sheet steel, they took 
some of their mills and rolled heavy plate for ships. 

They have been hurt very badly by the strike of the elec- 
trical industry. They had new equipment on order to replace 
their obsolete or wornout equipment, and the big motors to 
drive the mills’ controls, and so forth were on order with Gen- 
eral Electric, \Vestinghouse, and Allis-Chalmers. 

Now the electric strike lasted quite a while, and as I said 
a while ago, the duration is longer than the war. The Allis- 
Chalmers strike I think i: still going on, and different executives 
in the steel industry have told me just in the last month or so 
that where they have promises for completion of their mills 
this fall, it looks now as if they will be lucky to get them next 
fall. In other words, they have had their whole program delayed 
a year by the disorganization of the business. 

Q: What are the worst scarcities of steel? 

Mr. Wilson: Shcet steel, and that is because there wasn’t 
so much sheet steel used during the war. In other words, if you 
will think over the war prosecution, ordinary sheet metal was 
not very much protection for a bullet, and they didn’t use it 
very many times. It is the kind of sheet steel that we use in 
making motorcars that is the most critical item. 

Q: What are the sheet makers telling you nowadays; what 
are they promising? 

Mr. Wilson: I think they are about 75 per cent of what we 
would like to have. 

Q: Are priorities for housing affecting the amount of sheet 
steel that you can get? 

Mr. Wilson: To some extent. 

Q: Do you think that situation ought to be corrected? 

Mr. Wilson: Well, I don’t know that I am in a very good po- 
sition to say that the country needs houses worse than it needs 
automobiles, or automobiles worse than it needs houses. I would 
think it needed automobiles pretty badly. It is really disorganiz- 
ing people quite a lot in their daily lives, and their work and 
so forth. 

Q: Is there any sign that some of the steel that is being al- 
located to housing is being channeled off into other uses? 

Mr. Wilson: I have no information to that effect, There is 
another thing that I am sure is true, that the ordinary stocks 
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of materials were rather completely depleted during the war, so 
that in the ordinary steel warehouses, that handle miscellaneous 
steel for all kinds of purposes, where people can come and get 
relatively small amounts, it has been a problem to get that 
stock replenished, to any degree at all. 

Q: Do you think, Mr. Wilson, a return to a competitive econ- 
omy, due to the elimination of all price controls, would stimulate 
production and reduce prices? 

Mr. Wilson: It certainly would ultimately reduce prices, and 
it would stimulate production, but the greatest difficulty is 
really this: 

The easiest thing to control is food. All adults need approxi- 
mately the same amount of food, or you could classify it in one 
or two groups, men doing heavy work eat more than men doing 
clerical work. You can have one or two classifications there, 
and you can make a fair job of distributing the food as a basic 
thing. 

This country has put restrictions of various kinds, prices, 
production and use of materials, allotment and so forth, but 
nobody yet has developed any equitable way of distributing a 
shortage. The politicians completely dodge that one. 

They have said, “Well, we have to charge a certain price 
for our cars if we can only have so much copper and so much 
lead and so forth.” 

But we had to pay certain wages, they have told us that, but 
have completely dodged how you distributed a reduced number 
of motor cars, and how you do that equitably, and frankly we 
in General Motors dodge it, too. 

We sell them to our dealers, and we say that it is up to the 
dealer to distribute them fairly in his own community. It is true, 
that is the way we always did do the business. 

We discussed very early, while the war was still going 
on, whether we would encourage dealers to take deposits on cars 
or anything, and we finally said, we wanted to stay away from 
that. We said that if we do, then we will be responsible for the 
money, and some dealer might take in a lot of money from peo- 
ple, then go out of business or something. We finally said we 
didn’t want to have anything to do with it, that when the war 
was over, we will go back into production, and dealers who are 
in business will get the percentage of our production they had 
in “41, and God bless them. To fairly distribute cars to their 
communities, they know more about it than we do, and that 
is about the way we are trying to do it. 

Q: If the present controls remain in effect on lead and steel 
and that sort of thing, will you be able to keep operating through 
the winter? 

Mr. Wilson: We will keep operating, but at what level will 
depend on the things that are controlled. 

Q: Say the industry would produce 6,000,000 in °47 and 
3,000,000 for this year. How do they expect to do it with all 
these shortages? 

Mr. Wilson: I don’t think we thought we had them. I don’t 
think anyone would forecast a year ago that we would have 
the disastrous strikes that we had. 

Now, when you come to study the thing, you realize that is 
really so. If you take one industry after another, glass, steel, 
and nonferrous metals, and electrical industry, and shut them 
down one after another, the automobile industry is hit the worst 
because we use something of almost everything that anybody 
makes, in some form or another. I mean, we use so many differ- 
ent kinds of material. 

There was hardly a strike anywhere in the country, except in 
the retail distribution, that did not have some effect on our 
production; and they can’t control anything but it has further 
effect. If you control corn, we need a little corn flour and 
molasses, and things like that, in the foundry operations. There 
are literally thousands of different items in a motorcar—nuts, 
bolts, screws, and upholstery material. 

We ordinarily think of steel, rubber and copper, perhaps, 
but we have been harassed with all the other things that go to 
make a finished automobile We have thousands of people try- 
ing to find other sources and substitutions that are satisfac- 
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tory, and chase the material down and bring it back by express 
or truck. 

You take a better-known thing like pig iron. Pig iron became 
scarce on account of the steel strike and the coal strike; and 
then castings are, more or less, basic in all kinds of industrial 
productions. Somebody always needs some kind of castings or 
other. Even with our reduced schedules for other reasons, we 
got down, in all of General Motors, to a day-and-a-half supply 
of pig iron. We shifted the supply around and tried to keep 
going, and then we found, out in the former Government plant 
in Utah, they had some pig iron. So we paid freight from Utah 
to Saginaw on pig iron, which added about 50 per cent to its 
cost. Then we found out we could get some from Mexico. Of 
all things, buying pig iron from Utah and Mexico and shipping 
it to Michigan. 

Now, when it comes to copper and lead, we can’t deal outside 
of the country. 

Q: Do you know the reason for that? 

Mr. Wilson: No. It is a holdover of the war. The President’s 
war powers covered the allocation of critical materials and they 
just left it tied up that way. 

Q: You said earlier that you had not, up to the present time, 
been bothered with the shortage of materials? 

Mr. Wilson: “Bothered” is not the right word. 

Q: Has your production been afiected? 

Mr. Wilson: If you say the number of completed motorcars, 
I would say that it had not by basic raw materials. It has been 
affected more by parts; that is, crankshafts or springs or a 
thousand items that the supplier has been unable to supply 
because of a strike in his plant. 

Some of our suppliers ran out of materials. Right now, unless 
we have another wave of strikes, with the improvement that is 
going on now, the more basic raw materials will likely bother 
us this fall. 

Q: What I am trying to reconcile here is, you say as far as 
production of finished cars are concerned, the shortages have 
not affected your operation, but your— 

Mr. Wilson: The shortages of raw materials have not affect- 
ed the operation. 

Q: The shortage of raw materials have affected the supplies? 

Mr. Wilson: Yes. 

Q: Are you feeding any of the pig iron to some of your sup- 
pliers? 

Mr. Wilson: In some cases we might have sent them some 
other materials. I don’t think so on pig iron. We buy a number 
of castings ourselves. We make most of our castings in tonnage. 

Q: Most of the other companies have been feeding some of 
their raw materials back to their suppliers in order to get finished 
cars. 

Mr. Wilson: We didn’t have as good an opportunity to do 
that on account of our long strike. The opportunity the country 
had, if it hadn’t been for those strikings, was to keep up the pro- 
duction in basic raw material and accumulate surplus during the 
change-over period when we were going from war to the peace 
production. Practically no concerns could get immediately their 
full consumption of raw materials. And during that time, if it 
hadn’t been for the steel and ccal strikes and strikes in copper 
mining and lead mining and so forth, a reserve could have been 
built up which would be very useful now. 

Q: Is it too late to do anything about copper or lead, or can 
something be done to loosen it up in the next few months? 

Mr. Wilson: I think certainly something can be done. The 
copper, if I have my information correct, can be handled for 
four or five months by the Government supply in the metal 
reserve, They have accumulated a stockpile of copper, and if they 
dish that out in the right places to keep production going they 
can handle the copper thing for a while. 4 don’t think the position 
is nearly as favorable on lead. 

Q: Isn’t there lead somewhere that can be corralled? 

Mr. Wilson: I think we could import lead. 

Q: I think the trouble there is mainly on price regulation on 
lead. 
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Mr. Wilson: Well, actually you can’t import any of these 
things. They are under Government control and they won’t give 
you any no matter how much you are willing to pay. In a way, 
it is a logical position for them to take, because it isn’t very 
consistent to let you pay foreign people 9 cents and only pay 8 
cents to citizens of your own country. So they shut that off and 
say you can’t deal outside of your country. 

Q: Have you made application for permission to buy lead 
outside of the United States? 

Mr. Wilson: Yes, sir, we are still working on it. 

Q: It hasn’t been turned down yet? 

Mr. Wilson: Well, Mr. Armstrong knows exactly what 
that is. 

Mr. Armstrong: We have to find the source before we can 
get the application recognized, and we do not have a source for 
foreign lead. 

Mr. Wilson: We can go ahead and try to find something 
anyhow. 

Q: Mr. Wilson, do you anticipate an increase in production 
as compared to now in view of all this? 

Mr. Wilson: Yes, sir. I hopefully think we will. 

Q: And by what percentage of the present? 

Mr. Wilson: If we don’t have any more strikes in suppliers 
plants, and up to what I think is the probable available steel, we 
should be able to increase our production about 20 per cent over 
the previous month. 

Q: Each month over each month, is that right? 

Mr. Wilson: That is just for the rest of this year. Well, we 
probably should be able to do that in September and October, 
and then November and December will flatten off at about that 
point. 

Q: There would be no increase in November over October, is 
that what you mean? 

Mr. Wilson: November is a short month. We get the 
Thanksgiving holiday and we get the deer-hunting season. No- 
vember is sort of an unlucky month. I have no reason to believe 
the boys won’t all go deer hunting again. 

Q: Mr. Wilson, you earlier said that your worker productiv- 
ity in General Motors was’ perhaps better than in plants of 
competitors. Did I understand you correctly? You said, during 
the war, worker productivity was better than other plants in 
the industry. What I am trying to get at is, if that is so why 
should it be that you had not achieved in General Motors better 
harmony? How do you account for that? 

Mr. Wilson: How do I account for it? Why I think that we 
have recognized the necessity of having proper discipline in the 
plants. We didn’t give that up during the war, while some of 
the other people had big masses of inexperienced people who 
weren’t what I call factory broken, and they didn’t produce very 
much. Then they got to gambling, playing cards. 

Q: At what point does the automotive industry begin to 
make money? I always thought you were in the business to 
make money? 

Mr. Wilson: I used to think that myself. 

Q: I mean, how much must you produce to make profit? 
What is your reason for producing if you are losing money per 
unit? 

Mr. Wilson: I[ think that is a good question. Mr. Coyle and 
I have been talking about that most of the morning. To operate 

soundly in a manufacturing business like the motorcar business, 
you ought to break even at somewhere between one third 
and one half capacity, because you cannot operate at ca- 
pacity 12 months of the year nor year after year. Now, the diffi- 
culties with our present operations, as near as I can see, are 
the deficiencies caused by this disorganization of recon- 
version, the Government controls and the shortages; the 
training of the working force for car production again, and 
the fact that the OPA expected too much of us, particular- 
ly of General Motors. They had certain formulas and ways 
of looking at things, but I don’t know of any good reason 
why a Chevrolet should sell for a hundred dollars less than 
a Ford or Plymouth, if it was $5 more prewar, or something 
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like that. In other words, we got a little extra squeeze. 

Q: What about the carry-back on profits; where does that fit 
into the picture? 

Mr. Wilson: Well, at this time last year I would have said 
it didn’t fit in the picture at all, because I didn’t expect to have 
any. In other words, General Motors should have been able to 
produce its products and make a profit, which would have meant 
there would have been no carry-back. That is what our forecast 
and figures all showed. Now, with the long strike and the con- 
tinuing shortages caused by strikes, we will probably have some 
tax refund. How much that will be, we don’t know until the end 
of the year, but you only get it when you don’t make money. 
In other words, it doesn’t add to appreciable profit. I have the 
figures here if you are interested. 

Q: I am. 

Mr. Wilson: You understand it varies with relation to, first, 
excess profits—excess taxes paid during the war. General Motors 
had a total of what you might call an excess-tax reserve of about 
$160,000,000. And to make all of that available, we would have 
to lose $190,000,000 in our operations; that is, in the manufactur- 
ing and selling operations, we would have to lose $190,000,000. 
Then we get $160,000,000 of that back and we have an operating 
loss on the balance sheet of $30,000,000. 

Q: Does that apply to this year only, Mr. Wilson, the carry- 
back? 

Mr. Wilson: That is right. 

Q: This year only? 

Mr. Wilson: As far as I am concerned, it had nothing to do 
with the way we planned any of our operations. It didn’t enter 
into the matter at all. The reason it was set up that way by 
the Government is that many concerns, including ourselves, 
converted to war production at considerable expense to the 
companies, and to a known disorganization of the business as 
against the future. To be fair to all concerns generally in the 
country, this tax law was passed, and that was done to facilitate 
and encourage war production. 

The Government would pay, as part of an ordnance or war 
contract, the cost of tearing the facilities out of a building. That 
was the known thing they could pay. They would pay the cost 
of the installation of the special equipment required for war 
production. They would not pay you anything to put the plant 
back into the condition you needed it. In other words, we took 
a Chevrolet plant, like we did in Flint, where we used to make 
sheet-metal parts, and took all the presses out. We had no place 
to put them. We put them right out in the yard and covered 
them up with tarpaulins the best we could, and we put ma- 
chinery in there to make large guns. That was at the time we 
weren’t so sure someone wouldn’t drop some bombs on New 
York or Detroit, and they were very anxious to get some big 
guns made, but they wouldn’t pay us what it would take to 
put our machinery back in. 

The reason for that is that that was sort of an unknown con- 
tingent liability, it depended on what you put back. Maybe you 
wouldn’t want to put it back just the way it was before. Appar- 
ently, in past wars, there had been some precedents worked out 
to keep somebody from getting a brand-new plant at Govern- 
ment expense, completely overhauled and modernized. You 
couldn’t do anything about that. We said: Well we can’t help 
that, we will set up a reserve of our own for that. And it has 
cost even more than we estimated it would to get what we call 
reconversion. That has nothing to do with the modernization 
or expansion of the business, just getting the facilities back where 
they were before. 

Q: Mr. Wilson, can you tell us anything about the labor sit- 
uation in the various operating localities? 

Mr. Wilson: The labor supply in most industrial areas is sur- 
prisingly short. The forecast put out by certain Government 
agencies that we would have 8,000,000 unemployed last fall and 
this spring and so forth, was certainly not realistic. In part, it 
is responsible for the mess we are in, because it justified the 
union boys, if they believed it, in making a demand for an 
immediate 40-hour week and the same take-home pay. 
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MR. WILSON 


What the country should have done was to have kept on 
working on approximately the wartime basis until we got through 
this duration, until we got the shortages made up. If that had 
been done, we could have kept the prices, and we could 
have had the production, and we Would be very very much 
better off. The value of our money would not have been written 
down. 

I remember that last fall I suggested that, and had an awful 
blast as a result of it. 

Q: What would happen if you had another round of wage in- 
creases? What would be the effect on the automotive industry? 

Mr. Wilson: Prices would go up again. 

Q: Would that create any further problems for you? 

Mr. Wilson: Certainly, it would. 

Q: How much have prices gone up now on the average, in the 
low-priced car, for instance? 

Mr. Wilson: About 30 per cent. I have those figures here 
too, some place. 

Q: I would like to have them. 

Q: That 30 per cent is from where to where? 

Mr. Wilson: Well, take a Chevrolet. It is approximately 34 
per cent over “41, and approximately 21 per cent over *42. 

Q: Can you give us the dollar figures? 

Q: Is that the list price, Mr. Wilson, or the retail delivery? 

Mr. Coyle: That is the list. 

Mr. Wilson: The Chevrolet Master Sedan was $748 list in 
41. It is $1,005 now. 

Q: How much of an increase did you have for the average 
man who placed an order about 18 months ago? What is his 
increase? 

Mr. Wilson: I don’t think there were very many orders 
placed 18 months ago; that is, anyone that placed an order 18 
months ago did it on an unknown price basis. It was if and when. 
No one took any orders at that time. 

Q: Have you made an operating profit on any of the cars you 
have built so far? 
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Mr. Wilson: Yes, I think so, when you say on any of them. 
If you would say on all of them, I can answer that a little better. 
The av-wer on all of them is no, no cumulative profit. 

Q: Have you got other cars there on that price list, Mr. Wil- 
son? 

Mr. Wilson: What particular one? 

Q: Buick, the list on the Buick. 

Mr. Wilson: The list price on *41 of the Buick 51-C, which 
is the one I happen to have here, was $1,105; that is now $1,567, 
and that is 41.8 per cent. And the 40 series was $985 in *41 and 
it is $1,346 now. 

Q: Do you anticipate further price increases by Christmas, 
even though we don’t have another round of wage increases? I 
understand the automobile manufacturers are now asking OPA 
for another price increase. 

Mr. Wilson: Well, our prices are not satisfactory on the 
present volume or possible volume of business at the present 
wage level. 

Q: That means, then, that you are looking ahead for further 
price increases on this basis of production? 

Mr. Wilson: Well, all I can speak about is General Motors, 
and we should have some additional price relief. 

Q: Have you asked for it already? 

Mr. Wilson: No. We probably are in the process of it, 
though. 

Q: Mr. Wilson, how much further price advance do you think 
you should have? 

Mr. Wilson: If you want a nice round figure, about $100 an 
automobile. 

Q: At the present rate of production, how much money do 
you anticipate that General Motors will lose this year? 

Mr. Wilson: Well, maybe I should be able to answer that, 
but I can't. 

Q: At the present rate of production, then, how much? 

Mr. Wilson: I have authorized 13 reductions in schedules, 
and every time we make up a forecast on where we think we 
will be, we cut it again. The last time we said: Well, now we 
are going to make that many cars, and whether we finish up by 
Thanksgiving or Christmas, that is where it is. As a result, I 
don’t have any good forecasts for operations. 

Q: At your present rate of production, how much tax refund 
do you expect from the Government? 

Mr. Wilson: I don’t know that, either, because that is tied 
up with production. 

Q: At the present rate of production, is the corporation as a 
whole making an operating profit? 

Mr. Wilson: I think we made a little profit in August, but 
I haven't got the figures yet. I get them about the 25th of 
September for the August operations. 

Q: Would that be the first month in which you did show an 
operating profit? 

Mr. Wilson: No, we made a small profit in the previous 
month. Something like 1 per cent of sales. 

Q: If the price is going to go up and the income of the 
worker is not going to increase, what is going to happen to 
the market? 

Mr. Wilson: I have some figures here: In September, 1940, 
when we put the prices on the “41 cars that we gave you a 
while ago, that you used as a mark, the average straight-time 
hourly rate at General Motors was about 89.68 cents; that is, 
a little less than 90 cents. In July of this year, it was $1.2839. 
What is that? Forty-two per cent or 43 per cent. ° 

Q: That is somewhat of a theoretical estimate. The men are 
not getting in the hours with the strikes and slowdowns. 

Mr. Wilson: Whose fault do you think that is? 

Q: Whose fault is it? I don’t know. 

Q: Mr. Wilson, if your 48-hour-week plan would have gone 
into effect last fall, do you think it would be 48 hours? 

Mr. Wilson: I proposed 45. If it had been accepted generally 
in the country, we would be in fine shape now. The whole country 
would be in better shape. If we had not had the strikes and 
could have taken the position we were in during the war, includ- 
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ing the earning capacity, and gone to work, we would be in 
swell shape. 

Q: Iam serious. Whose fault is it? 

Mr. Wilson: I think, if you want me to be real frank, I think 
it is the Administration’s fault. 

Q: Can you expand on that idea? 

Mr. Wilson: They are the ones who encouraged the present 
big international unions. They made about three very bum fore- 
casts. I mentioned one a while ago, about the big unemployment 
that the country faces. No experienced industrialist or business- 
man would forecast anything like that at all, because, with the 
whole country crying for goods, why should there be unemploy- 
ment unless it was organized unemployment? 

The other one was that industry was in a position to make 
very substantial wage increases without increasing the prices. 
That was not so, and everyone knew it who had anything to do 
with business. And with three changes in the wage-price policy 
of the country between August, 1945, and March 1, 1946, three 
different changes of policy, you have the answer, and it shows 
up the situation we are in now. 

I can tell you what those ‘three were. The first was a state- 
ment made shortly after the Japanese war was over, that wage 
controls were relieved and anyone could adjust wages if he would 
not use it as a reason for asking for a price increase, or resisting 
the price reduction that otherwise should be made. That was the 
first policy, briefly stated. 

The second one was that wherever wages had not gone up as 
much as the assumed cost of living, and they didn’t quite tell 
you what that was, but it was the policy then you could make 
that kind of wage and salary adjustments, as a proper count for 
a proper reason for increasing pricing. 

The next settlement was the cold inflation of wages and prices. 

Q: Do you share the opinion of the United Automobile 
Workers that the 18}s-cent general wage increase granted to labor 
last year has been more than wiped out by price increases? 

Mr. Wilson: I never had taken the particular period they 
are talking about. Maybe some of those men honestly thought 
you ought to be able to do that and not have the prices go up, 
but we tried to tell them that wages increased without any in- 
crease in productivity were inflationary, that they were bound 
to result in price increases. 

Actually, what happened as compared with the past was that 
labor got its increase first, while generally throughout the 
country cost of living had not gone up. The labor boys wanted 
to hold that position and start to travel from there on. 

As a matter of fact, you are very lucky if you can keep prices 
in line with wages once they start to go off like that. You are 
likely to hit your market, so you are going to have less produc- 
tion one way or another. 

You don’t get as low total cost with the decreased value of the 
dollar and the increased wages, so you have to struggle like 
everything to keep them in line, because there is no necessary 
connection between the two. 

Q: If you get an average increase of $100 in the price of an 
automobile, do you think labor would be justified to ask a 
wage increase in order to be able to buy that automobile? 

Mr. Wilson: I don’t know. The problem now is to keep the 
automobile business itself on a sound and solvent basis. An auto- 
mobile is still the best buy for the money in anything you can 
buy, and people would be willing to pay more for an automobile 
if they were able to get one. You try to buy a house and see 
where you are. It is more than 40 per cent. It is about 100 per 
cent. 

Mr. Coyle makes the point that the pricing formula of OPA 
was discriminatory against General Motors, which is true. 

Just to continue that point, but not to get into an industry 
competitive argument, I gave you a Chevrolet price of $748 in 
the fall of ’40, which was for the ’41 model. The estimated corre- 
sponding Ford price was $753; the corresponding Plymouth price 
was $774 and the Nash was $765. That was a lighter Nash car— 
their new low-price automobile. 

Now, the present prices on those cars are $1,005 for a 
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Chevrolet, $1,093 for the Ford, $1,142 for the Plymouth and 
$1,206 for the Nash. The per cent increases over "41 are 34.4 
per cent for this particular model of Chevrolet; 45.2 per cent for 
the Ford; 47.5 per cent for the Plymouth, and 57.6 per cent for 
the Nash. General Motors wages have gone up in the period 43 
per cent. 

Q: Mr. Wilson, are cars going abroad at the same prices for 
which they have been sold formerly, and at the same quantity? 
What is the governing policy? 

Mr. Wilson: The Government has given the industry a per- 
centage for export, which corresponds to the average percentage 
of the past years, that is around 5 to 6 per cent. So far as profit 
is concerned, we don’t get any more for the cars that we ship 
abroad. 

Q: Is that discrimination intentional or accidental? 

Mr. Wilson: What discrimination? 

Q: Against General Motors—price discrimination? 

Mr. Wilson: You will have to ask the people who put it out. 

Q: Who put it out? What do you think? 

Mr. Wilson: Well, I don’t know why anybody should pick 
on General Motors. We did a good job during the war. We did 
a fair job prewar of building good products at low prices, and 
I don’t know why anybody should pick on us. They do, some- 
times, because we are big, but there is no good reason for it. 

Q: Mr. Wilson, looking back on what has happened, do you 
think the country would now be better off if industry had dis- 
cussed with union leaders the ability to pay wage increases 
without making price increases? 

Mr. Wilson: You could not have done anything with it at 
that stage. Something might have been done, if the Adminis- 
tration, frankly, tried to handle the thing; but it wanted to 
put business people in the middle. It wanted the vote-getting 
position of no increase in prices. It wanted the vote-getting 
position with the big unions of wage increases; so it just put 
the industry in the cracker. 

Q: What do you suggest ought to be done now to avoid a 
similar disaster on the second round of increases? 

Mr. Wilson: I think that the country ought to have a wage- 
price policy and stick to it. Actually, the only excuse for trying 
to control prices is to control wages and avoid inflation, and 
the failure to recognize that wages were the basic thing and 
the control of wages was the necessary thing. Politically, that 
is too hard to handle, frankly. 

Q: You don’t think there is any chance for reviving wage 
controls at this point, politically? 

Mr. Wilson: Well, the original price control should have had 
a wage control tied right in with it. When one goes out, the 
other one should have gone out. I don’t know whether that is 
obvious to you men or not, but it is very obvious to me. 

Q: You think Congress ought to do something about it now? 
They have already passed a new price law. 

Mr. Wilson: I was a bit misunderstood, perhaps, but if I had 
the responsibility a year ago, I would have recognized that the 
duration was longer than the war. In other words, that the dis- 
organization to business and wages and prices and so forth 
caused by the war would not evaporate. 

Q: The war is still technically on? 

Mr. Wilson: Yes. So I would have tried to keep up the 
working hours, the income of the people. I would try to keep 
the prices down and avoid any wage inflation and I would have 
kept the taxes up. 

Q: Would General Motors accept an invitation to a labor- 
management conference if it was called? 

Mr. Wilson: In Washington? 

Q: Yes. 

Mr. Wilson: I don’t know of any reason why we should not 
attend any such future conference. I went down before. It was 
a very troublesome time for me to go, because we were in the 
middle of our difficulty here.. We had the strike while I was 
down there. F 

Q: What do you think of it? There is a movement on now I 
Washington between economists and businessmen and others, 
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who are attempting to persuade the President to call such a 
labor-management conference. Do you think it is a good idea? 
Mr. Wilson: Any solution would be a good solution, especial- 
ly if there are no waves of national strikes that settle nothing, 
and are the bummest way to do it. 

Q: Do you anticipate such a wave of strikes? 

Mr. Wilson: The stage is getting set for it, isn’t it? 

There isn’t any question about these strikes on any such scale, 
is there? These industry-wide strikes create shortages, and 
shortages create price increases. Price increases reduce the 
purchasing of the people. 

Q: Do you think our economy could stand another round of 
wage increases without cracking? 

Mr. Wilson: Well, it depends on how much you want to be 
leveled down. I don’t think, as an industrial nation, we can 
stand to run all industry on the pattern of the John L. Lewis 
coal strike. We cannot operate so that, every year or every two 
years, you shut the mines all down. You can’t stockpile the other 
things like you could coal. 

You could keep yourself warm some way or another. While a 
coal strike interferes with steel production or some other things, 
when you take ten industries, one after another, you just cripple 
the country. 

Q: While we are naming names, do you think Mr. [Walter] 
Reuther [President of United Auto Workers] is planning a wave 
of strikes? 

Mr. Wilson: I don’t know. 

Q: Do you think the stage is being set there? 

Mr. Wilson: Do you want to answer that one, Harry? 

Mr. Anderson: I don’t think anybody knows the strategy 
of the CIO. I know they have been having meetings. I think 
you boys know more about that than we do. 

Q: Are there any phases of the contract that are not working 
out satisfactorily that you would like to improve? 

Mr. Anderson: It has not been in effect long enough with 
continuous employment to really show any effect of any particu- 
lar bad features. On the whole, there are no particularly bad fea- 
tures in our contract, because it has been developed over a long 
period of time. 

Q: Are you doing anything in trying to improve the morale 
of the workers so that they could produce more? 

Mr. Anderson: Yes, we are, and we have had programs 
along those lines in operation a long time. 

Q: What types of things are you doing? 

Mr. Anderson: The local managers and supervisors are do- 
ing what they can to step up the efficiency of the employes, 
where they know that employes are behind or are just laying 
down. There is progress being made on it. 

Q: How do you do that, Mr. Anderson? What method do you 
use? 

Mr. Anderson: The ordinary persuasion method is used and 
if someone deliberately interferes or holds back, he gets a 
disciplinary layoff. That is the practice. That is nothing new 
within the industry. 

Mr. Wilson: It is done the same as when your editors try 
to improve your reporters. To the ones he does not do so well 
with, he tries to make some constructive suggestions, and if those 
suggestions are not carried out, he gets himself another reporter. 

Q: What is the current attitude for incentives in the plant 
night now? 

Mr. Wilson: Well, the classical union position is against 
incentives. A good many of the strikes in.the smaller companies, 
the parts suppliers of General Motors and the industry generally, 
were over the question of incentive pay. Many of the parts 
companies had piecework or some form of incentive in their 
plants prewar. They wanted to keep that system and that has 
been part of the row—not all of it, by any means, but I mean 
that has been part of it. 

Mr. Anderson: It is still going on the same basis. 

Mr. Wilson: Personally, I have always preferred what I 
called the positive incentive rather than the negative incentive. 
I call the positive incentive appreciation on the part of the 
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bosses for good work done, wages in proportion to work done, 
and hope of a better job, fair treatment, and the opportunity 
for a better job. 

Now, the negative incentives are fear that the boss will catch 
you loafing and fear that you will lose your job. 

Q: Mr. Wilson, would you say if the Government does not 
come up with a sound wage-price formula, that the time of 
6,000,000 automobiles a year has passed? 

Mr. Wilson: Let me get that one. 

Q: The good old days of 6,000,000 units a year. Will they re- 
turn if we don’t get a sound price-fixing formula? 

Mr. Wiison: Are you talking about passenger cars? Or pass- 
senger cars and trucks? 

Q: I am talking about the over-all production, the peak, 
whatever it was, 4,000,000 or 6,000,000. 

Mr. Wilson: It was something over five, when you include 
the cars and trucks. 

Q: The unit production? 

Mr. Wilson: If we have another wave of price increases and 
wage increases, we will certainly reduce the potential market. 
Whether another adjustment of 10 per cent or so would knock 
out the possibility of a 6,000,000 year, I would not attempt 
to say. I don’t think it would, but it would reduce the market 
of many people who otherwise could afford to have cars and 
would not finally turn up with them. 

Q: With the Chrysler contract negotiations coming up, what- 
ever Chrysler and the union decide upon, will the other two 
of the Big Three have to follow that policy? [See text of letters 
exchanged by UAW and Chrysler Corp. on page 79.] 

Mr. Wilson: If that sets another policy for the country, then 
certainly it would be followed generally. 

Just like the settlement in steel and the automotive industry 
set the thing for the country. It has been very difficult for any- 
body to settle its labor relations with less than an 18-cent raise. 
That was the great fallacy of trying to say the assumed ability 
of one specific company to pay—that was a fallacy, that was a 
phony, especially when it was all higher mathematics. 

As I say, it was a forecast of the future, instead of being based 
on a reality of the past, but, if a new wage price pattern is set, 
certainly General Motors would follow it. 

Q: What do you consider the greatest threat to production? 

Mr. Wilson: Continuing strikes, and Government control of 
basic commodities. 

Q: You mean a continuance of current strikes or a new strike? 

Mr. Wilson: Both of them. We still have supplier strikes 
going on that are very troublesome. I want you men to under- 
stand that. 

Q: Isn’t it a fact that in some cases, because of Government 
control, some mines such as lead mines, for example, were kept 
open through subsidies, and now, when the Government sub- 
sidies have been dropped, these mines have closed, and the same 
is true of copper? 

Mr. Wilson: What would you do if you owned a lead deposit 
and you couldn’t mine it at a profit? Now, would you leave it 
in the ground with the hope that in the future, some day, your 
valuable lead or copper could be mined at a profit, or would you 
mine it at a loss? 

Q: I would leave it in the ground, of course, unless the Gov- 
ernment restored a subsidy. 

Q: The point I am trying to make is, doesn’t there necessar- 
ily have to be some Government interference? 

Mr. Wilson: You see, lead, copper and iron-ore mining are 
different from manufacturing. A manufacturer might go ahead 
and operate at a loss for a while to keep his organization and 
maintain his market and so forth, but when you are selling lead 
out of a mine you are selling part of your resources. You are 
depleting your capital assets as well as making an operating 
loss. So those are the hardest people to deal with now, and they 
don’t see any sense in it. 

Q: Mr. Wilson, with all of the obstacles the industry has, can 
you make any guess as to when it will achieve capacity pro- 
duction? 
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Mr. Wilson: Well, let me sort of mark down what I used to 
think was capacity production. I imagine that, say, this time 
next year, or by January of *48, or for the first quarter of ’48, it 
ought to be about at that peak. If we can’t get the country 
settled down by that time, it is going to be too bad. 

I would say that most of the concerns that are revamping 
their profits and overhauling their facilities ought to have that 
job done by two years after the war. A few months more and 
the country ought to be able to produce at the maximum. Now 
if somebody tries to establish a 30-hour week, that is something 
different. \ 30-hour week, in my judgment, would make a sec- 
ond-class nation out of our country in about five years. 

Q: What do you recommend in the lead situation in view of 
the fact you said it is an obstacle and dangerous to production. 
Do vou have a recommendation as to what could be done, or 
what you would like to see done? 

Mr. Wilson: [ just want to see the lead. 

Q: Well, how can you do that? By removing price controls, 
would that work out? 

Mr. Wilson: Well, I imagine the people in the lead business 
and the people that they have been dealing with in the Govern- 
ment know what to do. The Government thought it was a 
politically expedient thing to do. I think that is where the trouble 
comes. I think we are going to have to import some lead from 
abroad. 

Q: Mr. Wilson, what will happen if you are turned down on 
your new price increase? 

Mr. Wilson: I don’t know I suppose we will just be turned 
down. We will take it up again. 

Q: Along that line, Mr. Wilson, if you had 20 per cent in- 
crease each month, which vou say you hope for in the next three 
months— 

Mr. Wilson: The next two months. 

Q: Two months Do you still need the same price increase? 

Mr. Wilson: Yes. 

Q: Mr. Wilson, what is the average now on production? 

Mr. Wilson: We are working about 39 hours a week now. 
It would be 40 if the people didn’t stay away too much. 

Q. Scheduled for 40? 

Mr. Wilson: Yes, it is scheduled for 40, and there is more 
than enough overtime scheduled to make up for any reduction. 
So the slip under 40 is due to the people themselves. But we 
have plants where as many as 20 per cent of the people are 
absent. That used to be about 21% per cent. Two or three people 
out of a hundred, for personal reasons or sickness, would be 
absent—about half of it was sickness, the other half mother- 
in-law funerals and ball games. 

Q: Mr. Wilson, do you think there is a better understanding 
of General Motors problems now than there was, say, six 
months ago? 

Mr. Wilson: By whom? 

Q: By the people of the country at large. 

Mr: Wilson: No, I don’t think so. That is one reason we are 
here, and I am hoping you men can help on that. 

Q: What is obscuring the thinking of the country? 

Mr. Wilson: Well, I don’t know. I suppose some people 
think we aren’t building as many cars as we could for some 
obscure reason. Some people are talking about us leaning on 
our tax refund instead-of earning money, and some other phony 
things. 

It is hard to understand really why in one whole year 
General Motors could only produce 400,000 passenger cars. 
It ought to be 1,400,000. As I said in my opening remarks, 
if anyone had said a year ago we couldn’t, I would say he 
was plain crazy. 

Q: For what reasons will you ask for price increases? 

Mr. Wilson: All the good reasons we could think of. 

Q: My question is this: Under the new law, they are talking 
about industry-wide increases and industry-wide averages. Now 
are you going in on an individual basis? 

Mr. Wilson: Yes. That is the way the industry has dealt. 

Q: Aren’t you penalized on an individual basis? 
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Mr. Wilson: Yes, on the basis of our 41 performance. You 
got it there on the chart. That was a very nice operating year. 
I might tell you something else interesting about that. In 
September, 1940, we had 235,395 people working in General 
Motors as an average for the month—44,820 of those were on 
salary rolls, and 190,575 were paid by the hour. In September, 
"41, we had 274,857 people, about 40,000 more—52,535 on a 
salary, 222,322 hourly people. And you men have the production 
we achieved. 

Q: That last figure you gave was *41? 

Mr. Wilson: September, *41, that 's just a year, you see. Now, 
during that period, perhaps we had 265,000 people employed, 
and we produced about 55,900 cars a week—cars and trucks, 
a week. In September, ’45—that is a month after the war was 
over—we had 235,485 people, almost identical with September, 
1940—73,536 of those wery ‘aried people, and 161,945 were 
working by the hour. In July of this year, that is ’46, we had 
323,496 people, 70,148 of them are salaried and 253,348 people 
are hourly, and we are only producing half as many cars as we 
did in *41. That doesn’t look like my 80 per cent figure on effi- 
ciency is correct. But we are still doing quite a lot of reconversion 
and so-called nonproduction and construction work, and tooling, 
and also we have an excess number of people trying to find out 
why we can’t build some more cars, and chasing material all 
over the world. So, we have the people on the pay roll all right, 
but due to the Government regulations and the amount of paper 
work you have to do, and difficulty of getting the flow of 
material re-established, we aren’t making the products. 

We think we did our part all right; that is, we stepped out 
and made the money available, started to modernize our plants, 
tool everything up for a big prosperous country, and we are 
quite disappointed where we find ourselves. 

Q: Mr. Wilson, in view of this, what is your anticipated man- 
power shortage for a 6,000,000-car year? 

Mr. Wilson: Well, if we can get the people organized and 
working like we did in *41, I guess it isn’t very short right now. 
I used to think 400,000 people ought to do it with ease. 

If we were producing our proportion of 6,000,000 automobiles, 
we might have to have 20 per cent more people than we have 





now. 

We are going to have to get realistic about what is going 
on now. 

Q: Mr. Wilson, do you have any figures on man-hours per 
car that will take into account the difference of the work week 
and so forth now? 

Mr. Wilson: I have never gotten those figures together, ex- 
actly. We work it out in building up what we call a standard 
car cost, but I don’t have any of those figures with me. 

Q: I notice that the average for the State of Michigan last 
month was about 35 rather than 40, which would normally be 
worked on most full schedules. 

Mr. Wilson: Thirty-five what? 

Q: Thirty-five man-hours per week, the average number of 
man-hours per week. 

Mr. Wilson: Let me get your question again. 

Q: I say the average for the State of Michigan for last month 
was about 35 man-hours per week, as against a normal schedule 
of 40, so that would account for some of the difference in the 
fact that you are employing people out of proportion to the 
number of cars. 

Mr. Wilson: That is correct. 

Mr. Curtice: Except for the fact that we are averaging 39, 
just about 40 hours, in our plants. 

Q: Now about the annual wage? 

Mr. Wilson The annual wage is only a feasible thing in a 
stabilized economy, and if you have a stabilized economy, you 
don’t need it. That is about the type of problem it is. If the 
annual wage meant paying people for not working, then you 
have just created another difficulty in the business. 

These one-way things are always a doubtful factor in the total 
economy of the country, and one of the difficulties we have now 
is that the people don’t stay with us. So, the first thing you know, 
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if you get an annual wage on the one side, and a guarantee, you 
are going to have to guarantee you are going to stay with the 
concern on the other—the first thing you know, you have the 
whole economy frozen. We are making quite a study of the 
thing and we are trying to stabilize our business, and give our 


people regular work to the maximum degree that we can. 

I was quite happy, for instance, to go through the cancellations 
of the war contracts and have the same number of people that 
had been working for us in 40. I thought that was a pretty good 
job. 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BY CHRYSLER CORP. AND UAW 


Following, in full text, are the letter in which the United Automobile Workers served 60-day notice on the Chrysler 
Corp. of desire to reopen the matter of a general wage increase, and the corporation’s reply. Such negotiations, as pointed 
out above by President C. E. Wilson of General Motors, might set wage policy for the entire country. The letters weré made 


public by the Chrysler Corp. 


FROM THE UNION 
August 20, 1946 
Mr. Robert W. Conder 
Director of Labor Relations 
Chrysler Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Dear Sir: 

The International Union UAW-CIO and the Chrysler Cor- 
poration entered into an agreement on January 26, 1946. Among 
other matters, the agreement provided for an 184c general 
wage increase covering approximately 75,000 Chrysler workers. 
The National Chrysler Department of the International Union 
refused to sign an agreement which would freeze wages for a 
definite period of time, emphasizing very strongly the pos- 
sibility of the upward spiral in the cost of living, particularly 
if the Congress of the United States removed OPA controls. 

The skyrocketing of prices and the increase in the cost of 
living has become a reality. Responsibility for this situation, 
in my opinion, lies squarely on the shoulders of Congress. Our 
increases in wages have been wiped out. The Union did not 
fight to obtain more money in the latter part of 1945, but strug- 
gled to achieve more purchasing power. Our battle was not to 
take more money home but to be able to buy more with the 
dollar. 

The National Chrysler Department of the International 
Union entered into its agreement with the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion in good faith and did not intend to reopen wage negotia- 
tions, provided we were able to maintain a stabilized economy. 

The drastic wage cuts which rising prices have imposed on the 
hourly rated and salaried employes in Chrysler, to whom a 
pledge of a stabilized economy was given and broken, leave the 
Chrysler workers with no other choice than to hereby serve 
sixty days’ notice upon the Chrysler Corporation, in compli- 
ance with Article VIII, Section 2 of the agreement dated Jan- 
uary 26, 1946, of its desire to reopen the matter of a general 
wage increase. 

Very truly yours, 
NorMAN MATTHEWS 
National Chrysler Director 


International Union, UAW-CIO 


THE CORPORATION’S REPLY 


August 28, 1946 
Mr. Norman Matthews 
National Chrysler Director 
International Union, UAW-CIO 
1224 Maccabees Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


Dear Mr. Matthews: 


Your letter dated August 20, 1946, which you also released 
to the press on that day, did not reach me until August 22nd, 
two days later. You state that under our agreement dated 
January 26, 1946, the Union serves sixty days’ notice of its 
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desire to reopen the matter of a general wage increase. Chrysler 
Corporation, as is its practice, will comply with the contract. 

Meanwhile, in the interest of understanding, let me comment 
on three statements in your letter: 

(1) You say that when we negotiated the 181% cents per 
hour general wage increase last January “The National Chrysler 
Department of the International Union refused to sign an 
agreement which would freeze wages for a definite period of 
time.” You told us you could not negotiate the wage agreement 
for a definite period of time because the International Union 
would not approve such an agreement. Yet soon afterwards the 
International Union did approve contracts with competitors 
of ours freezing wages for a year or more. And recently Mr. 
Walter P. Reuther, President of the International Union, was 
reported to have made statements which clearly indicate that 
40 to 50% of the Union’s membership are under contracts 
which do freeze wages for a definite period. 

(2) You say that “the Union did not fight to obtain more 
money in the latter part of 1945 but struggled to achieve more 
purchasing power.” All through the war you asked for general 
wage increases, wage adjustments, and cost of living adjust- 
ments. You continued your demands for more money in the 
latter part of 1945. On August 20, 1945 the Union formally 
demanded a 30% general increase in wages, and on October 25, 
1945 the union took a strike vote on this demand. When you 
terminated your contract with the Company on December 5, 
1945 that still was the principal issue. You did not give up 
your demand for 30% until you signed the present contract 
on January 26, 1946. 

(3) You also say that “our battle was not to take more 
money home but to be able to buy more with the dollar.” In 
our meetings with you we repeatedly tried to get the Union’s 
representatives to see that their demands would lead inevitably 
to higher prices. We tried to persuade you then that high 
wages do not mean high purchasing power. The way to more 
purchasing power is through producing more. The best curb 
on prices is the competition for buyers resulting from a high 
production of goods for sale. 

If we could obtain from suppliers the free flow of materials 
necessary to build the automobiles we have scheduled, and 
employees would attend to their work regularly, our employees 
would increase their earnings through more regular work and 
output of automobiles. As you know, too, earnings of employees 
have been lower than they ought to have been because of 
strikes. Fifty unauthorized strikes occurred in our own plants 
between last June 6th and August 21st. All these strikes violated 
your Union’s contract with Chrysler and none need have taken 
place if the men involved had complied with the bargaining 
procedure under that contract. 

We do not believe there should be either another round of 
wage increases at this time or another round of strikes. We 
hope your union will consider further and avoid the mistake 
time has shown it made at the end of the war. 

Very truly yours, 

Rosert W. Conver 
Director of Labor Relations 
Chrysler Corporation 
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Carter Glass Protege as Senate Successor .. . Economic Views 
Of Sailors’ Mr. Lundeberg ... Mr. Wirtz Wage-Policy Interpreter 


A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, a painstak- 
ing, much-respected member of the House 
of Representatives, is to move into the 
Senate at the next session of Congress. Mr. 
Robertson is the nominee of Virginia 
Democrats for the seat made vacant by 
the death of Senator Carter Glass. He will 
have opposition in the November election. 
With the backing of the powerful Virginia 
Democratic organization, however, Mr. 
Robertson is considered a certain winner. 

For this reason, congressional observers 
already are studying the effec’ of his shift 
from one chamber of Congress to the other. 
Since Mr. Robertson was a man of influ- 
ence in the House, his friends expect him 
to attain a similar status in the Senate, 
perhaps quickly. Consequently, his views 
and voting record and the background and 
personal interests that shaped them be- 
come important. 

Mr. Robertson, a gentle, studious legis- 
lator, is, first of all, an expert on the tax 
laws. He also has his own ideas on labor 
relations, foreign affairs and economy in 
Government. In general, his views followed 
the same pattern as those of the man he is 
to succeed, Senator Glass, who began his 
congressional career as an outstanding 
liberal and closed it as a symbol of anti- 
New Deal conservatism. 

Protege. Mr. Robertson fell early 
under the influence of tne peppery, 
indomitable Senator Glass. As a boy 
in Lynchburg, Va., he had Senator 
Glass’s oldest son as his teacher at 
school, and a younger son as his play- 
mate. He often was in the Glass 
household. Mr. Glass thought of him 
as one of his own boys. So close a 
relationship was formed, that Mr. 
Robertson’s expressive face lights up 
at the mention of Senator Glass’s 


REP. HOWARD SMITH 


name. Several years ago, Mr. Robertson 
says, the old Senator expressed the hope 
that Mr. Robertson might be his successor. 

Associate. Mr. Robertson also has 
been a close associate of Senator Harry F. 
Byrd of Virginia, a leader of the conserva- 
tive coalition in Congress. They lived not 
far apart. They entered the Virginia Legis- 
lature in the same year, 1916, and both 
were assigned to the finance committee, 
which handles Virginia’s taxes and appro- 
priations. 

The two found that they thought alike 
on questions of economy and other issues. 
And, although they came from differing 
backgrounds—Mr. Byrd, the scion of an 
aristocratic Virginia family; Mr. Robert- 
son, the son of a Baptist minister of limited 
means—they found between them a con- 
geniality of thought and purpose that has 
kept them together for years. 

Later, both became members of Con- 
gress on the same day, in 1933. Senator 
Byrd was named to the Finance Commit- 
tee and Representative Robertson was 
placed on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, both of which are in charge of taxes. 
For a number of years, their easy com- 
panionability and mutual positions of in- 
fluence furnished a point of liaison between 
the Senate and House committees. 
















SENATORIAL NOMINEE A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


Organization product. Mr. Robert- 
son is a product of the Virginia political or- 
ganization, which for years has been firmly 
controlled by Senator Byrd. As a young 
lawyer, Mr. Robertson worked unflag- 
gingly for the organization. Its power in 
State politics is almost absolute, but unlike 
most political organizations, its strength 
lies in the rural areas, rather than in the 
cities. 

The organization saw to Mr. Robertson’s 
successive elections to the Virginia Legis- 
lature. With its help, he became Common- 
wealth Attorney for Rockbridge County, 
and chairman of the State Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries, before his 
election to the House. 

In Congress. One of Mr. Robertson’s 
first activities in Congress aroused con- 
siderable surprise. He had been known as 
a “dry” and even as a temperance leader, 
but he energetically urged repeal of the 
prohibition amendment, in keeping with 
Democratic campaign promises. Senator 
Glass, too, had become a supporter of 
repeal, and, in fact, had introduced a. re- 
peal amendment in the closing days of the 
previous session. 

Together with Senators Glass and Byrd, 
Representative Robertson followed the 
Roosevelt leadership for a time, but his 
dalliance with the New Deal was 
brief. He disliked what he considered 
its exorbitant expenditures and its 
grasping for power over the individ- 
ual. He fought the Supreme Court 
reorganization bill, and was instru- 
mental in killing the lend-spend bill 
and reducing other appropriations. 

On other issues: 

Taxes. Mr. Robertson believes 
the federal budget should be bal- 
anced in the next fiscal year, that 
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... the political climate of Virginia would undergo no startling change 
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current annual appropriations can be re- 
duced. Meanwhile he wants consideration 
given to a lighter general tax burden. 

The Virginian was always one of the 
Ways and Means Committee’s hardest 
workers. When tax bills reached the floor, 
he usually was prominent in the debate, 
and, during the war, led the fight for some 
of the revenue measures. During war, too, 
he was an early and emphatic champion of 
the switch to pay-as-you-go taxation. 

Although often in disagreement with 
Treasury tax policies, Mr. Robertson is 
highly regarded by Treasury officials. They 
speak warmly of him as one who reached 
conclusions after thought and study, and 
as a man with whom they could reason. 

In the Senate, however, Mr. Robertson 
will be less closely associated with tax 
matters. There is no seat on the Finance 
Committee for him. Senator Byrd remains 
a member of that group, and, under Senate 
practice, two members of the same party 
from the same State are not assigned to a 
major committee. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Robert- 
son would like to pay more attention to 
foreign affairs. 

International matters. Through his con- 
gressional career, he has been a firm sup- 
porter of the Roosevelt-Truman foreign 
policies. He was a forceful advocate of the 
reciprocal-tariff program. He backed the 
successive modifications of the Neutrality 
Law and the Lend-Lease Act. More re- 
cently, he fought for the British loan and 
the Bretton Woods Agreements. 

He considers the present state of foreign 
affairs “very discouraging,” and, rising to 
roam the floor as he discussed the question 
in an interview, he asserted: 

“T feel no nation could question our 
desire and willingness to be both fair and 
friendly with all the nations of the world. 
We seek no territory from anyone. We are 
willing to pursue a course of mutually 
profitable international trade.” 

Labor. Mr.: Robertson calls the current 
labor-relations situation “disturbing,” and 
fears that wage increases may result in an 
“uncontrolled inflation that is bound to be 
disastrous.” 

On labor legislation his voting record has 
been much like that of his colleague, Rep- 
resentative Howard W. Smith (Dem.), of 
Virginia, who has led a continuing drive 
for legislation to restrict union activities. 
Mr. Robertson, for example, supported the 
Case bill, and voted to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto of that measure. He also sup- 
ported the antistrike legislation proposed 
by President Truman at the time of the 
railroad walkout. 

Conservationist. Mr. Robertson has a 
notable place among the nation’s conser- 
vationists. His interest in such problems 
sprang originally from a love for hunting 
and fishing. He found later, he says, that 
conservation should be part of any sensible 
program of land management. In the 
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House, he was chairman of the Select 
Committee on Conservation of Wildlife 
Resources. He recently received a national 
award as an outstanding conservationist. 

Nomination. Despite his record in 
Congress, Mr. Robertson’s nomination by 
the Virginia Democratic Convention was 
something of a surprise. There was a gen- 
eral expectation that Representative Smith 
would be named. Circumstances _inter- 
vened, however. 

In the recent Democratic primary, op- 
position to the organization ceveloped for 
the first time in many years. Senator Byrd 
was renominated for the Senate, but an 
opposing candidate received some 80,000 
votes. The opposition came principally 
from the war-grown cities, and in the 
northern Virginia area close to Washing- 
ton, an area that lies in Mr. Smith’s 
district. 

The organization now is anxious to 
establish itself with thousands of new 
voters in such sections, and some thought 
it inadvisable to name a candidate so 
ardently disliked by organized labor as 
Representative Smith. Consideration also 
was given to the prospect that Mr. Smith 
might be more useful as a conservative 
member of the powerful House Rules 
Committee than as a fledgling Senator. 
Mr. Smith withdrew in Mr. Robertson’s 
favor. 


Campaign. Although there is no ques- 
tion of Mr. Robertson’s election, he plans 
to campaign as actively as though Virginia 
were a doubtful State. In part, this appar- 
ently is linked with an_ organization 
effort to reach the new voters of the State 
But it also reflects Mr. Robertson’s way 
of doing nearly everything—intensively. 


Sailors’ Leader 
HARRY LUNDEBERG, an unswerving 


and aggressive leader of labor, appears to 
have won his fight to force the Govern- 
ment to approve a wage increase for his 
union’s members. Mr. Lundeberg is presi- 
dent of the Seafarers’ International Union 
and secretary-treasurer of the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific, two interlocking and 
militant organizations. 

On behalf of his men, Mr. Lundeberg 
won wage concessions from the shipowners, 
only to have them vetoed in part by the 
Wage Stabilization Board. Promptly, he 
called a strike that immobilized shipping 
in every American port. 

Despite the fact that he exercises so 
vast a power, Mr. Lundeberg is scarcely 
known outside labor circles. The public, 
concerned about the shipping strike, is 
asking who he is. The answer is: 

Foremast sailor. Mr. Lundeberg is a 
tall, tattooed and cheerful sailor with 
decidedly left-wing views. He was born in 
Oslo, Norway, in 1901 and put to sea at 
14. For eight years, he knocked about the 
world in the ships of nearly a dozen 
nations. He lived and liked the tough life 
of the forecastle hand. But he disliked and 
rebelled at some of the conditions imposed 
upon himself and his shipmates. He joined 
unions wherever he could, and at one time 
was affiliated with the Industrial Workers 
of the World, the famed IWW of the 
period of the first World War and after. 

In 1923, he landed in Seattle, and for a 
dozen years sailed out of that port. Always 
active in union matters, energetic and 
courageous, he worked his way upward in 
the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, and, in 
the course of the chaotic San Francisco 
water-front strike of 1934, he emerged 
as the union’s leader. 

Two years later, as a result of differences 
with East Coast maritime leaders, he led 
his union out of the American Federation 
of Labor. The CIO beckoned, but Mr. 
Lundeberg, who deeply distrusts union 
entanglements with politics and politicians, 
resisted. Ultimately he led his men back 
into the AFL. 

Economic views. Mr. Lundeberg be- 
lieves in getting things for labor by labor’s 
strength alone, in forcing ownership and 
management to surrender to the power of 
a big, aggressive union. He has been called 
a syndicalist, and, although he has little 
use for the Marxists, he himself is frankly 
far to the left of center. 

He has accused Harry Bridges; of the 
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CIO Longshoremen’s Union, and Joseph 
Curran, of the CIO National Maritime 
Union, of following the Communist lead. 
For years, he has maintained an increas- 
ingly bitter feud with the Communists. 

Help from other unions. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Lundeberg had the help of Mr. 
Bridges and Mr. Curran and the unions 
they head, as well as the support of many 
other labor groups. The CIO water-front 
unions came to Mr. Lundeberg’s support 
because they, too, were anxious to see 
Government wage controls abandoned. 
The strike, in fact, was not directed at the 
shipowners, but at the Wage Stabilization 
Board. And when the AFL Seamen got 
wage concessions from the Government, 
the CIO Maritime Union promptly 
launched a strike of its own. 

Attack on WSB. Mr. Lundeberg’s scorn 
of political entanglements is such that, 
even when WSB decided to reconsider its 
original decision, the verdict that vetoed in 
part the wage gains won in collective bar- 
gaining, the Lundeberg union boycotted 
the WSB hearings. He left it to the ship- 
owners to carry the burden of argument 
for the increases. The amount in dispute 
was small and the owners were anxious 
to win approval and get their ships to sea 
again. But the Board again said “No,” and 
said it firmly. 

When Stabilization Director John R. 
Steelman soon afterward revised wage-con- 
trol rules to permit approval of the in- 
crease, Mr. Lundeberg promptly claimed 
a victory. He had set out to force one 
Government agency to reverse itself and 
had Jost. But he won the wage approval 
from another agency, and that satisfied 
him. Mr. Lundeberg looked at the results, 
not the technical details. 


Wage Stabilizer’s Tasks 
W. WILLARD WIRTZ, the 34-year-old 


chairman of the Wage Stabilization Board, 
has borne the brunt of the economic con- 
troversy underlying the shipping strike. 
Mr. Wirtz, a serious-minded college pro- 
fessor and public servant, has been in the 
thick of policy making on prices and 
wages, particularly wages, for a number 
of years. His job in the shipping dispute 
was simply to interpret and apply policy 
as laid down by the White House. 

Work of WSB. The Board’s task has 
been to consider, and approve or veto, 
wage increases that management wanted 
to grant, but also wished to make the basis 
of an increase in prices. It assumed that 
task last January, after the Truman Ad- 
ministration had revised wage policy up- 
ward. as a result of the postwar wave of 
major strikes. 

The Board approved an increase in sea- 
men’s wages last June, when the CIO 
National Maritime Union threatened to 
strike. This carried wage levels as high 
as Mr. Wirtz and his colleagues felt that 
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the White House formula wou!d permit. 
When Mr. Lundeberg and his West Coast 
union came along with a wage scale that 
went even higher than that given the 
NMU, Mr. Wirtz, who approaches such 
problems coldly and unemotionally, felt 
that the excess had to be vetoed. 

His reply to Mr. Lundeberg’s continua- 
tion of the strike was, so far as the Board 
was concerned, firm and final. The Board, 
he said, would take no further action. The 
problem of the strike was passed on to Mr. 
Truman. 

Professor and public official. Mr. 
Wirtz left Harvard with a law degree in 
1937 and spent two years as a high-school 
instructor and two more as an assistant 
professor of law at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

The work of the original Board of 
Economic Warfare attracted him and he 
came to Washington as its assistant gen- 
eral counsel in 1942. A year later he moved 
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depressed times, to prevent wage cuts. An 
employer had to seek WSB approval before 
he could reduce wage rates. 

But deflation did not develop, and, 
while the unions were seeking a new wage- 
increase policy on the part of Government, 
Mr. Wirtz and his colleagues had little to 
do. When the settlement of the steel strike 
in February brought a new wage policy, 
with more liberal standards for approving 
pay increases, vie Wage Stabilization 
Board was swamped with a rush of cases, 
It attained broadened importance in the 
stabilization picture. 

Policy maker's helper. In the some- 
times embattled White House discussions 
that preceded price-policy decisions, Mr. 
Wirtz often was consulted. He kept himself 
clear, however, of bitter rows. 

He declined to take a stand on whether 
wartime power over wages should be re- 
assumed, but gave Mr. Truman and his 
consultants a factual report on what was 
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into the War Labor Board as chairman 
of its appeals committee, and has stayed 
with that agency and its successors ever 
since. 

He held several posts under WLB. In 
1945 he served as its regional administrator 
in Kansas City, where he was assigned to 
clear up a tangled situation. He accom- 
plished the job so satisfactorily to both 
labor and management that spokesmen for 
each protested his later transfer to Wash- 
ington. Back .in the capital, he became 
WLB’s general counsel and then a member 
of the Board as representat've of the 
public. 

After the war, WLB was abolished and 
its remaining functions were transferred 
to WSB. At that time, it was expected that 
a period of deflation lay ahead. WSB’s 
chief job was to act as a buffer against 


involved and what would be the attitude 
of industry and labor, as expressed by their 
representatives on WSB. One of Mr. 
Wirtz’s talents is an ability to express him- 
self clearly, whether he is explaining a 
Board decision to newspapermen or giv- 
ing an exposition of an economic situation 
to the President. 

Although the Board finished with the 
problem of the shipping strike when it 
refused to reverse itself, Mr. Wirtz was 
called into the White House conferences 
on next steps. 

Meanwhile, he is anxious to return to 
his law-teaching job at Northwestern, 
and, in fact, signed a contract to re- 
sume there in the coming scholastic year, 
starting almost immediately. But he is 
too much in demand in Washington for 
that just now. 
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ADVERTISING IS NEWS... No. 17 in a series 





Adolph Ochs once said that he hoped the day would come when adver- 
tising would be read for its mews rather than for the claims of the 
advertisers. The famous Publisher of the New York Times would be 
gratified to see how great a development has been made toward the 
accomplishment of his ideal. In a recent issue of The United States 
News many of the advertisements contained information of definite news 
value. For example: a large industry interested in road development 
calls the attention of the American tax payer to the 15 billion dollar 
road re-inforcement program—which overlooks entirely the equally 
important re-inforcement of bridges—an integral part of the road sys- 
tem. ... A research firm announces a molecular still which will 
mean substantial savings in labor, time and money to hundreds of com- 
panies interested in distillation. And so it goes—page after page. 


Like the stone dropped in the pool, advertising news spreads out in 
ever widening circles, touching hundreds of industries and affecting 
the economic lives of thousands of individuals. It fits well into the 
structure of our national economy. Such advertising is important 
NEWS—much of it appearing in the pages of The United States News, 
the magazine whose sole purpose is to give its readers interesting 
and reliable information no matter to which page they turn. 





DANIEL W. ASHLEY 


Vice President in Charge of Advertising 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20. N.Y¥. 
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Tax Factor in Meat Delay . . . Army Chief's Mission 
To Europe ... Fight on Continuing War-Profit Inquiry 


Politics is beginning to play a part 
in the strike situation. Democratic 
leaders in New York are afraid that 
strikes may have the effect of swing- 
ing the election to Republicans in 
close districts now held by Dem- 
ocrats. 


xk 


Labor leaders are confused over Pres- 
ident Truman’s attitude of apparent 
antagonism toward his friends in the 
labor movement and inaction toward 
his enemies. They point out that his 
proposals for labor-draft legislation 
were aimed at the railroad unions, 
and that, when Congress of Industrial 
Organizations unions threatened a 
shipping strike, he took steps to seize 
the industry. Yet he did not complain 
loudly about the prolonged coal strike 
led by John L. Lewis, and he allowed 
the walkout of American Federation 
of Labor seamen to get under way 
without attacks on the unions in- 
volved or early warnings of seizure. 


xk * 


Taxes are believed to be responsible, 
in part, for the reduction in shipments 
of livestock to market. A number of 
livestock producers are said to be 
holding back shipments until after 
the first of the year, so income receipts 
can be postponed. Receipts this year 
would send many a producer into a 
higher income bracket. 


x *k 


Government officials are more con- 
cerned over «he stock-market trend 
than they officially admit. One tip- 
off about this concern came from 
Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
when he told a news conference that 
he had been checking, only 30 min- 
utes before the conference opened, 
reports of foreigners’ selling of U.S. 
stocks. 


x ok 


President Truman still is trying to 
get the Army and Navy to agree to 
his merger proposals. Latest reported 
moves are that his naval and military 
aides, under Fleet Admiral William 
D. Leahy, presidential Chief of Staff, 
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will draft proposed legislation as a 
basis for further discussion between 
the War and Navy departments. 


x oo 


Private surveys by Republican Party 
leaders are raising hopes that the party 
may capture the Senate as well as the 
House in November. Those appraisals 
are made for inside information, not 
for publicity. 


wk 


Friends of Harold Stassen say that 
the Republican National Committee 
is suppressing a poll of G. O. P. party 
workers which indicates that, except 
for the South, Mr. Stassen is the first 
choice of these workers for the 1948 
presidential nomination. 
South is included, an edge is given 
to former Governor John W. Bricker 
of Ohio, principally because of the 
domination of Senator Taft, of Ohio, 
a Bricker supporter, among Southern 
Republicans. 


xk *& 


Democratic candidates for office in 
California shunned public meetings 
held by Senator Pepper (Dem.), of 
Florida, in that State recently. Cali- 
fornia Democrats apparently want to 
avoid too close a tie with the left 
wing of the Party. 


xk * 


Democrats are at odds over whether 
to continue Mead Committee inquir- 
ies into war profits. Senator Kilgore 
(Dem.), of West Virginia, is the 
logical choice as a successor to Sen- 
ator Mead, and he is no friend of big 
business. But some party chieftains 
fear that further profit probes might 
injure Democratic chances in 1948. 


x kk 


Donald M. Nelson, former head of 
the War Production Board, has been 
called back into Government service, 
temporarily, by President Truman. 
He is reported about to make a sur- 
vey of war plants, as a basis for 
recommending the plants that should 
be ‘kept in stand-by condition and 
those that should be sold. 


When the. 













Certain British: officials are inclined 
to blame U.S. action in releasing Ar- 
gentine gold last June for the recent 
deadlock in British-Argentine com- 
mercial negotiations. The gold 
viewed as having strengthened Presi.’ 
dent Peron’s hand in the negotiations, 
and, thus, having brought about ag 
impasse. 
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Some scientists report that the Navy 
will get less information than ex- 
pected from the first atomic-bomb 
test at Bikini. It seems that arrange-| 
ments to put some complicated meas- 
uring devices in operation before the 
bomb exploded went awry, with the 
result that instruments hauled all 
the way from Washington -to Bikini 
were not operating when the test took 
place. 

xk 


United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration definitely will 
terminate its existence this winter, as 
scheduled: U.S. Government, _ the 
principal supporter, is losing its en- 
thusiasm for the organization, pri- 
marily because Russian satellites such 
as Yugoslavia and Poland are major 
claimants. Future U.S. relief outlays 
are likely to be governed more tightly 
by the U.S. Government. 





k * & 


General of the Army Dwight D. Eis- 
enhower, the Chief of Staff, will be 
carrying out definite tasks when he 
tours Army installations in Europe 
near the end of this month. Behind 
his trip are Army worries over troop 
morale in Germany, and worry by 
Army Intelligence over the tactical 
disposition of U.S. troops, facing 4 
Russian force several times thei 
number. 
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xk * 


It is the belief of some military ap- 
praisers that U.S. will have the 
sponsibility of occupying German 
for years to come. They foresee 2 
early end to Russian threats, and bé 
lieve that this country will be forces 
to take the lead in maintaining troop 
in Western Europe. 
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